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FALL 


Noiselessly,  with  measured  tread, 
Grim  Night  mounts  in  the  sky; 

Ling' ring  strands  of  sunlight  red 
Grow  heavy,  blacken,  die. 

Whistling  winds  the  willows  sway; 
From  mighty  oaks  they  sweep 

A thousand  charred  souls  away, 
Beyond  the  realm  of  Sleep. 
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He  Shaves  More  Often 


ON  nice  days  Theodore  Burling 
played  in  the  park,  never  strayed 
far  from  the  hawk-line  gaze  of  his 
Mademoiselle.  He  wore  velvet  pants  and 
knee  pads.  Having  a pudgy  form  and  an 
effeminate  run,  he  frequently  fell  off  his 
scooter.  The  scooter  was  his  one  manly 
form  of  exercise.  But  Theodore  was  much 
fonder  of  playing  house  in  some  mansion 
chalked  off  on  the  sidewalk.  The  stigma 
of  being  a sissy  descended  upon  him  with 
all  its  attendant  woe.  He  became  sensi- 
tive at  the  age  of  nine,  and  a bad  loser  at 
marbles. 

One  of  those  eventful  Christmas  eves 
came  along,  bringing  to  Young  Theodore 
the  horrible  realization  that  the  Santa 
Claus  whiskers  on  Father  were  false.  He 
was  awakening  to  the  sad  truths  of  life. 
Soon  Mademoiselle  answered  love’s  call, 
and  married  somebody’s  chauffeur.  Then, 
Theodore  went  out  alone  to  play  in  the 
park.  A pudgy  little  fellow,  he  skipped 
along  the  Parkside  Drive,  unconcernedly 
jingling  a whole  pocketful  of  glass  mar- 
bles. It  would  have  marked  a bold  begin- 
ning to  an  adventurous  life  had  Theodore 
known  better.  You  see,  no  one  should 
have  dared  to  skip  along  with  glass  mar- 
bles, even  in  that  nurse-infested  neighbor- 
hood. Glass  marbles  and  skipping!  Why, 
with  all  these  gangs  of  warring  rebels,  the 
ones  without  governesses,  caps  on  at  an 
angle,  bepatched  pants,  with  jargon  as 


by 

Bert  J.  Friedman 

hard  as  could  be  imitated  in  their  short 
span  of  years,  unscrupulous  gamblers 
whose  stock  of  trade  consisted  of  cheap 
“immies” — that  was  daring  the  most  un- 
forseen  pitfalls. 

Theodore  wasn't  hurt.  It  was  a result  of 
good  breeding.  He  merely  handed  over 
his  precious  marbles  to  the  first  youthful 
plunderers  who  held  him  up.  Of  course, 
he  knew  that  he  could  replenish  his  sup- 
ply. 

But,  immediately  after  this  outrage,  that 
wasn’t  his  paramount  thought.  He  was  a 
sensitive  lad,  inclined  to  thinking,  one 
who’d  graduated  from  the  Rover  Boys  at 
an  early  age.  He  was  enraged,  but  he 
knew  it  was  to  no  avail  with  the  odds  of 
six  to  one  against  him.  It  was  his  first 
inkling  that  the  world  wasn’t  as  safe  a 
place  nor  as  warm  and  comfortable  as 
Mademoiselle’s  lap.  Never  again  would 
he  jingle  marbles  quite  so  trustfully  or  so 
publicly. 

Theodore  lived  down  many  little  ex- 
periences the  average  boy  goes  through, 
especially  one  who  had  to  get  permission 
from  home  to  wade  in  the  stream  and 
who  was  forced  to  wear  rubbers  on  class 
picnics. 

It  was,  for  instance,  a trying  time  on 
Valentine’s  Day.  All  the  girls  sent  fond 
messages  to  their  first  flames.  The  only 
valentine  he  received  was  a great  big  car- 
icature that  causes  so  many  early  heart- 
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breaks.  But  that  was  only  when  he  was 
thirteen  years  old.  It  wasn’t  quite  enough 
of  a slap  to  affect  him  permanently. 

Then  Theodore  began  to  grow  into 
Ted.  He  shot  up  from  his  effeminacy  into 
a gawky,  long-legged,  pimply  youth.  His 
status  changed  too.  It's  a funny  thing,  but 
physical  characteristics,  with  the  aid  of 
mirrors,  have  a lot  to  do  with  mental  pro- 
cesses. As  soon  as  he  could  look  over 
most  contemporary  heads,  he  became  just 
self-confident  enough  to  attract  some  fe- 
male attention  and  to  make  second  teams. 
He  still  was  sensitive,  but  no  longer  did 
his  eyes  water  when  he  felt  a bit  hurt. 

And  then  he  entered  a prep  school.  His 
life  here  made  him  even  more  masculine. 
He  shaved  the  down  on  his  upper  lip.  He 
learned  how  to  smoke  cigarettes,  and  he 
began  to  swear.  He  learned  wherein  lay 
the  enormous  differences  of  sex,  and  he 
got  his  first  pair  of  long  pants.  On  that 
day  he  strutted  pompously  down  the 
street  occasionally  stumbling  over  the 
curbstones  that  seemed  to  come  up  and 
hit  his  feet,  and  all  the  while  being  posi- 
tive that  every  girl  who  passed  was  gaz- 
ing at  him  in  admiration. 

At  this  time  most  of  the  pimples  had 
disappeared.  There  was  still,  however,  a 
distinct  line  across  each  cheek,  separat- 
ing the  part  that  was  shaved  twice  a week 
from  the  fuzz  around  the  cheekbone.  He 
filled  out.  His  broad  shoulders  and  well- 
proportioned  height  left  no  hint  of  his  ear- 
ly effeminacy.  His  sensitivity,  however, 
still  remained,  although  it  was  effectively 
concealed  beneath  a hearty,  boisterous  air. 

Ted  entered  a university.  It  was  locat- 
ed in  a small  town.  But  it  was  a small 
town  in  Pennsylvania,  where  there  were 
Dutchmen  who  believed  in  making  home 
brew,  and  where  there  were  girls  who 
either  worked  in  the  mill  or  let  the  uni- 
versity students  pick  them  up  anyway. 
Ted  developed  in  those  doubtful  profi- 


ciencies and  learned  to  boast  modestly. 
He  didn’t  get  a big  thrill  out  of  his  adven- 
tures, but  it  was  palpably  the  thing  to  do 
in  order  to  be  in  good  standing  in  the 
fraternity,  and  to  be  a man  of  the  world. 
After  all  he  was  an  intelligent  lad.  The 
mill  “dollies”  parading  in  their  cheap  fin- 
ery were  too  coarse.  He  soon  sickened  of 
their  stupid  company,  of  the  nauseating 
smells  of  their  five-and-ten-cent  variety  of 
perfumes.  Yet  at  his  age  Woman  was  all 
important.  He  looked  for  new  fields  to 
conquer. 

He  began  to  make  excursions  into  New 
York,  just  a few  hours  away.  It  was  his 
home,  a place  where  he  had  been  reared, 
and  yet  everything  seemed  different.  With 
those  university  stickers  on  his  traveling 
bag,  he  felt  certain  that  everyone  marked 
him  out  as  a university  man,  a superior 
intellect.  With  sophisticated  eyes  he 
looked  over  the  women.  He  had  merely 
to  make  the  selection,  he  thought,  and 
they  would  trip  meekly  to  his  call.  But 
his  thoughts  soon  were  blasted.  In  New 
York  not  all  women  work  in  mills. 

During  a Christmas  holiday  Ted  met 
Leah,  conventionally  enough.  No  hand- 
kerchief fluttered  to  the  ground,  and  nei- 
ther was  run  down  by  a flashy,  sympa- 
thetic roadster.  They  just  met,  looked 
into  each  other’s  eyes,  and  realized  they 
had  either  met  before  by  some  woodland 
stream  or  in  some  mountain  fastness.  Per- 
haps in  one  breathless  moment  there 
swept  over  them  a feeling  that  they  were 
meant  for  each  other.  So  they  saw  each 
other  often.  But  Ted  had  learned  that 
insufficient  earning  power  was  a definite 
and  convenient  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
true  marital  devotion — or  just  devotion. 
Ted’s  gospel  at  the  time  was  Lord  By- 
ron’s Don  Juan.  He  invariably  quoted: 

Marriage  from  love;  like  vinegar  from  wine 

Turns  a lovely  toothsome  savour 

Into  a homely  household  flavour. 
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But  he  really  wasn’t  cynical.  You  see,  he 
was  still  sensitive.  Don  Juan  was  merely 
a cloak  with  which  to  conceal  his  ideal- 
ism. He  wanted  to  love  someone.  He  had 
had  too  many  coarse  affairs.  He  longed 
for  one  of  those  great  loves  of  the  ages; 
he  wanted  to  emulate  Abelard.  He  al- 
ways looked  for  the  girls  whose  hand  he 
could  clasp  gently,  and  be  wafted  away 
into  heavenly  rapture.  Leah  wasn’t  the 
one.  Ted  found  that  out  shortly.  Prob- 
ably he  went  a little  too  far  with  her,  and 
yet  not  far  enough.  Thus,  left  dangling  in 
the  air,  he  had  plenty  of  room  in  which 
to  look  around  and  find  faults. 

The  holidays  were  almost  over.  His 
stay  in  New  York  was  nearing  its  termin- 
ation. And  then  Leah  introduced  him  to 
her  mother.  At  their  apartment  he  be- 
came engrossed  in  conversation  with  the 
older  woman.  Leah  was  immediately  for- 
gotten in  the  magic  of  the  other’s  near- 
ness. H e was  fascinated  by  her.  Whether 
she  was  a divorcee,  a widow  or  what  Ted 
didn’t  know.  It  didn’t  matter.  He  felt  her 
lack  of  a husband  added  to  her  fascina- 
tion. She  was  one  of  those  women  in  the 
extremely  indefinite  thirties,  and  jealous 
of  the  youthful  figure  and  complexion  of 
her  daughter.  This  mature  woman  he  felt 
was  interested  in  him.  The  voluptuous 
curves,  the  full  breasts,  pulled  him  toward 
her  as  though  they  were  magnets.  In  her 
was  the  full  desire  to  snatch  at  the  fleet- 
ing moments  of  youth,  to  renew  her  vigor 
in  another  fling  which  might  be  her  last. 
And  then,  too,  there  was  immense  satis- 
faction in  stealing  an  admirer  from  her 
daughter,  Leah.  Although  they  didn’t 
have  complete  privacy,  Ted  and  Leah’s 
mother  managed  to  hint  subtly  of  future 
rendezvous.  And  Ted  left,  intoxicated 
with  promises. 

On  the  train  returning  to  school  Ted 
thought  only  of  Leah’s  mother.  During 
lectures  he  thought  only  of  her.  He  wrote 


her  long  and  amorous  letters  and  she  an- 
swered in  the  same  vein.  But  he  worried 
about  Leah  finding  out  this  intimacy.  The 
days  passed  so  slowly  and  it  seemed  an 
eternity  till  Easter  holidays  when  he 
would  return  to  the  city.  When  he  thought 
of  holding  this  strange,  alluring  creature 
in  his  arms  he  trembled.  He  could  already 
inhale  her  exciting  perfume;  he  could  al- 
ready feel  her  warm  ambrace.  And  still 
he  had  to  attend  stupid  lectures,  boring 
classes. 

At  last  he  was  home  again.  He  was 
near  her.  He  called  her  up  the  day  of  his 
arrival,  but  she  couldn’t  see  him.  Nor  was 
Ted  successful  the  second  day  or  the  third 
day.  He  became  frantic.  His  vacation  was 
but  for  a week,  and  already  three  fruitless 
days  had  passed.  Ted  almost  gave  up 
hope.  He  went  to  a party.  There  were 
still  plenty  of  cocktails  left  when  he  ar- 
rived. Soon  the  room  and  all  its  occu- 
pants, the  shiny-haired  youths  with  cig- 
arettes dangling  from  the  lips,  and  the 
warmly-curved,  silken-wrapped  girls  with 
cigarettes  poised  in  midair  between  long, 
disdainful  fingers,  were  enshrouded  in  a 
comfortable  haze  . . . And  out  of  the  haze 
suddenly  stepped  Leah.  She  was  effusive 
in  her  greeting.  She  had  always  “liked’’ 
Ted,  admitting  to  no  more  than  a liking 
from  reasons  of  pride.  And  she  never  un- 
derstood the  sudden  falling  off  of  his  in- 
terest. Vexed,  blaming  it  on  her  own  lack 
of  charm,  Leah  now  tried  to  regain  his 
ol  daffection.  It  was  an  inspiration  to  Ted. 
He  made  certain  that  she  would  not  be 
home  until  late  that  night.  He  bid  hasty 
adieus  pleading  illness. 

With  chest  pounding,  his  rapid  strides 
took  him  to  the  nearest  telephone  booth. 
He  bit  his  lip  as  he  saw  his  hand  tremble 
when  he  reached  for  the  nickel.  Leah’s 
mother  was  at  home.  He  had  almost  wish- 
ed that  she  wouldn’t  be  there.  But  the 
step  had  been  taken  . . . Would  he  be 
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right  over?  Yes,  he’d  met  Leah,  and  she 
couldn't  possibly  be  home  for  a few 
hours  . . . His  heart  was  pounding  fur- 
iously, a lump  was  in  his  throat,  and  his 
lips  were  parched. 

He  thoroughly  relished  the  drink  of 
whisky  Leah’s  mother  gave  him.  It  put 
him  at  ease.  And  she  was  so  alluring,  her 
voluptuous  curves  . . . 

Ted  Burling  trembled  with  rage.  With 
hardly  a backward  glance  he  left  her.  It 
was  drizzling  outside.  It  was  a nasty,  cold, 
but  his  savage  mood  was  in  accord  with 
the  angry  weather.  He  wandered  aimless- 
ly . . . What  a damned  stupid  fool!  . . . 
and  he  spat  on  the  sidewalk.  He  clenched 
his  fists,  and  his  face  grew  more  sullen 
. . . By  God!  Leah,  how  1 love  you.  I al- 
ways have  loved  you  but  1 never  realized 
it  before.  I’ll  see  you  no!  No — it’s  too 
late — the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I 
can’t.  Of  course  not,  that  was  her  moth- 
er. Leah’s  lost,  gone.  Gone  — Damn. 

And  now  he  felt  that  so  great  was  his 
depravity,  so  humiliating  his  degradation, 
that  he  must  do  something — something  to 
wash  out  his  heart.  Muttering,  kicking  at 
stray  rubbish  in  his  path,  he  kept  walking, 
waxing  more  dramatic  each  moment.  As 
he  strode  on,  he  reveled  in  the  fact  that 
he  must  appear  haggard,  drawn,  wild- 
eyed— that  passersby  must  realize  that 
here  was  a man  who  was  going  through 
a horrible  ordeal,  a great  sorrow.  A vir- 
tual hell!  And  now  the  need  of  doing 
something  heroic  evolved  itself.  He  must 
atone,  but  it  must  be  a very  apparent 
atonement  to  Leah  and  to  the  world  at 
large.  He  must  prove  to  Leah  that  he 
had  loved  her,  that  he  had  loved  her  so 
deeply  that  he  could  make  the  greatest  of 
sacrifices. 

He  stopped.  He  stared  amazedly  about 
him.  For  the  last  hour  he  had  walked 
without  direction.  But  now  he  was  be- 
wildered. He  was  on  the  lower  East  side, 


a far  cry  from  the  fashionable  apart- 
ments. Large,  dirty  houses,  badly  smell- 
ing stores,  garbage  on  the  fire  escapes, 
and  stew  in  the  gutters.  And  there,  about 
one  block  ahead  of  him,  lay  the  East  Riv- 
er, murky,  gloomy,  leearing  at  him 
through  its  refuse.  The  winking  eyes,  the 
lights  of  gliding  tugboats,  seemed  to  beck- 
on to  him.  Fascinated,  Ted  began  walk- 
ing slowly  toward  the  river.  He  could 
hear  the  faint  rumble  of  an  elevated  train 
as  it  shook  the  tracks.  The  gentle  sound 
of  the  water  swirling,  caressing  the  nearby 
banks  soothed  him,  and  led  him  onward. 
The  river  began  to  assume  larger  propor- 
tions as  he  approached  it — it  seemed  to 
rise  into  an  ogress  intent  on  pulling  him 
to  her  bosom  and  crushing  him  with  her 
impassioned  embrace. 

Already  his  vivid  imagination  portray- 
ed his  body  leaping  into  the  river’s  swirl- 
ing obscurity.  A fitting  climax  to  a life 
over-burdened  with  tragic  disappoint- 
ment. Love  had  found  him,  had  opened 
her  arms  to  him,  but  now  he  must  sacri- 
fice himself  at  her  doorstep.  There  would 
always  be  that  shadow  hovering  behind 
Leah  waiting  to  pounce  upon  him.  There 
remained  only  one  step.  Next  morning  his 
body  would  be  found  swollen  and  blue, 
washed  up  against  some  rotting  dock.  He 
would  be  a hero,  a martyr,  and  what  else 
after  so  great  a sacrifice? 

He  was  yet  a half  block  from  the  riv- 
er’s edge,  when  he  began  wondering  how 
big  a headline  he’d  get  in  the  morning 
editions.  Maybe  the  papers  would  play  it 
up  as  the  fifteenth  college  suicide  that 
year,  with  a love-pact  angle  in  the  tab- 
loids. And  a boyish  grin  began  to  spread 
itself  over  his  face.  A ludicrous  thought 
struck  him.  He  could  swim  too  well!  And 
he  began  to  laugh.  He  couldn’t  restrain 
himself.  The  relief  from  the  tension  was 
too  great.  His  laughing  burst  into  huge 
guffaws,  great  bellows. 
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Good-bye 


It  was  late,  very  late,  for  the  silken- 
clad,  heavily-rouged  woman  to  be  alone 
on  the  street.  But  late  as  it  was,  she 
couldn’t  help  turning  around  to  find  out 
who  could  be  so  merry  at  such  an  un- 


seemly hour.  She  smiled. 

Ted  forgot  about  being  a martyr. 

“Wait  a minute,  girlie.  What’s  your 
hurry?" 


GOOD-BYE 

Tis  months  till  we  part  I know 
But  then  the  parting  must  come, 

And  I feel  with  a heavy  heart. 

The  sorrow  of  leaving  my  home. 

Tis  not  the  woods  I’ll  miss, 

Nor  the  far-flung,  flowering  fields, 

But  tis  the  beauteous  friendship 
That  being  with  you  yields. 

I’ve  sounded  your  mellow  depths; 

I’ve  found  your  very  soul, — 

Twas  like  the  bells  of  the  twilight 
That  lowly  and  slowly  toll. 

You  ve  reached  for  the  buried  harmony. 
And  touched  the  harp  of  my  heart, 

But  now,  when  the  melody  hurts, 

You  and  the  music  must  part. 

In  the  years  to  come  I shall  see  you, — 
Yet  seldom, — not  often  for  long, 

And  leaving  you  makes  me  lonely. 

Could  I but  the  moments  prolong! 

Let  us  not  thus  dream  so  sadly, 

Forget  the  empty  years! 

And  the  glow  in  the  lingering  moments 
That  smile  as  our  parting  nears. 

Wm.  G.  Alcorn. 
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Maurice  B.  Rosalsky 

DURING  the  past  summer,  an  Ameri- 
can took  a stroll  with  an  Italian 
friend  through  the  alleys  and  by- 
ways of  Venice.  As  the  friends  were 
walking,  they  chanced  to  pass  a 
canal  side  where  a gondola  had 
just  moored.  The  two  seated  occupants 
of  the  gondola  sprang  out  with  such  alac- 
rity that  the  gondolier  shouted  at  them 
as  if  to  safeguard  the  collection  of  the 
fare.  But  the  two  Italian  gentlemen  paid 
no  attention  to  him,  faced  each  other  on 
the  canal  bank,  and  started  to  dispute. 
First  they  talked  with  smiles  and  honeyed 
words.  Then  they  waxed  eloquent,  and 
started  to  push  each  other  about  slightly. 
Finally  they  hauled  off  as  if  to  commence 
physical  hostilities.  At  this  moment  the 
gondolier  joined  in  as  if  through  intuitive 
preception  he  felt  that  this  was  only  a 
ruse  to  avoid  paying  the  fare.  A crowd 
had  gathered.  Ominous  mutterings  were 
heard.  The  American  feared  that  knives 
would  fly.  And  then  suddenly  all  sounds 
ceased  as  though  the  mechanism  of  a 
talkie  had  broken  down.  A solitary 
policeman,  with  the  typical  toreodor’s  hat, 
had  approached.  With  no  more  ado,  one 
of  the  passengers  paid  the  fare  and  all 
departed  in  the  best  of  spirits. 

“Do  people  frequently  try  to  get  out 
of  paying  their  fare  in  Venice,"  the  Amer- 
ican asked  his  Italian  friend.  “Why  no," 
said  the  Italian  with  a gleeful  laugh. 
“You  were  under  a terrible  misapprehen- 
sion. Why  these  gentlemen  were  the  best 
of  friends  and  were  only  trying  to  treat 
each  other  to  the  gondola  ride." 

Bedding  Problems  in  Germany. 

When  an  American  citizen  is  ready  to 


retire  for  the  night  in  a German  hotel,  he 
should  be  in  fine  physical  condition  and 
with  good  reason.  As  a practiced  travel- 
er, he  is  prepared  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation.  Bracing  himself  firmly,  he 
tosses  one  feather  bed  to  one  corner  of 
the  room,  and  the  second  feather  bed  to 
another.  Next  he  seizes  the  bolster  and 
places  it  on  the  floor  out  of  harm’s  way. 
Then  he  grasps  the  wedge  shaped  mat- 
tress, used  to  raise  the  head  of  the  bed 
six  inches  above  the  foot.  By  applying 
pressure  it  can  usually  be  removed  and 
leaned  against  the  wall.  Finally,  he  goes 
to  the  window  and  by  tugging  manfully 
can  open  this  rarely  used  aperture. 

Now  he  is  ready  to  sleep  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  1 00%  American. 

Mosquito  Fighting  in  Italy 

Venice  is,  by  universal  admission,  the 
home  of  this  pastime.  Although  the 
bane  of  tourists,  it  is  a sport  dearly  loved 
by  the  native  son.  Mosquito  netting  is 
used  over  Venetian  beds  even  in  the 
meanest  hovel,  and  with  necessity.  The 
Venetian  cleverly  hops  into  bed  under  the 
mosquito  netting,  and  pretends  to  sleep. 
Soon  he  hears  the  sharp  strident  note  of 
the  Arthropoda.  The  problem  of  wheth- 
er it  is  outside  or  in  is  quickly  solved  by 
a piercing  stab  on  his  face.  Not  a mo- 
ment is  lost.  Instantly  he  tightly  enwrapts 
his  lower  extremities  and  by  continuing 
this  procedure  corners  his  prize  near  the 
head  of  the  bed.  After  butchering  it,  he 
starts  the  process  all  over  again,  for  the 
next  one,  and  usually  within  a half  hour 
is  able  to  take  a well  merited  sleep. 

But,  if  there  is  a hole  in  the  netting, 
the  game  lasts  through  the  night. 
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One  Aspect  of  English  versus  French 
Sanitation 

Is  it  possible  that  the  French  are  more 
sanitary  than  the  English?  Yes,  this  is 
certainly  true  in  at  least  one  respect.  In 
front  of  most  English  museums  an  inter- 
esting event  frequently  occurs.  In  the 
heat  of  the  day  an  orderly  line  of  English- 
men can  be  seen  waiting  their  turn  for  a 
drink  of  water.  We  approach  nearer  and 
see  a stream  of  water  flowing  evenly  from 
a carved  lion’s  mouth.  An  Englishman 
takes  a solid  silver  cup,  fills  it,  drinks 
from  it,  and  departs.  All  drink  from  this 
same  cup,  which  is,  for  your  elucidation, 
firmly  attached  to  the  basin  by  a chain. 
“And  is  this  not  also  a French  custom,” 
you  ask?  “Why  no,  they  are  more  sani- 
tary; they  go  to  a cafe  to  quench  their 
thirst.” 

French  money  conservatism 

The  franc  has  dropped  from  a twenty 
cent  to  a four  cent  value,  but  in  some 
ways  the  French  have  not  realized  it  yet. 
The  entrance  fee  to  small  museums  was 
one  franc  before  the  war,  and  one  franc 
now.  It  costs  fifty  centimes  to  check  bag- 
gage twenty  years  ago,  and  fifty  centimes 
now.  Yes,  here  is  one  case  where  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Belle  France  have  slip- 
ped up  on  a golden  opportunity  of  reap- 
ing a handsome  profit. 

Wholesome  European  tipping  habits 

An  experiment  which  was  once  a fad 
in  Europe  is  now  a firmly  intrenched  cus- 
tom over  a large  portion  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  France.  This  custom 
is  none  other  than  compulsory  tipping. 
This  is  not  an  outrage  but  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a blessing  for  innocent  American 
tourists.  It  works  in  this  manner.  When 
one  is  ready  to  depart  from  a restaurant 
or  hotel  he  receives  a bill  with  ten  per 
cent  neatly  added  to  the  stated  amount. 
Thus  Americans  and  Czechoslovakians 


alike  will  tip  the  same  amount  and  there 
is  nary  a word  of  grasping  eagerness  for 
more.  Nor  does  this  lead  to  poor  service, 
for  patronage  is  dependent  upon  good 
service  irrespective  of  the  system  of  tipp- 
ing involved. 

The  Result  of  the  Horsepower  Tax  in 
England 

England  is  today  one  of  the  most  high- 
ly taxed  nations.  Among  other  things, 
the  government  taxes  automobiles,  the 
greater  the  horsepower,  the  greater  the 
tax.  The  result  was  inevitable.  The 
streets  and  roads  still  swarm  with  auto- 
mobiles, but  what  automobiles!  One,  two, 
and  three  passenger  cars  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  Combination  bicycle  and  auto- 
mobile are  most  popular.  Pity  the  poor 
garage  man  these  days  when  the  family 
car  would  hardly  be  noticed  on  the  front 
porch  or  in  the  parlor. 

Conversation  on  European  Trains 

It  is  almost  proverbial  that  the  typical 
Englishman  is  a taciturn,  shy,  and  cere- 
monious person.  In  order  to  preserve 
this  notion  the  American  visitor  should, 
at  all  costs,  avoid  English  trains,  and 
third  class  trains  in  particular.  In  Europe, 
the  compartment  system  is  everywhere 
in  vogue,  and  for  all  classes.  As  a result, 
people  are  thrown  together  in  small  groups 
conducive  to  informality.  Thus  every- 
where we  find  the  same  kind  of  infor- 
mality, found  here  only  in  a Pullman 
smoker.  On  almost  every  English  train 
trip,  the  visitor  will  be  elucidated  by 
statistics  for  and  against  the  dole,  and 
will  listen,  without  much  comprehension, 
to  sundry  English  witticisms.  On  the  con- 
tinent, the  talk  is  much  more  voluminous, 
if  not  more  intelligible.  Frequently  it 
sounds  as  if  a half  dozen  continental 
Floyd  Gibbons  are  vying  with  each  other, 
and  they  don’t  quit  after  fifteen  minutes 
either. 
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One  pays  for  everything  in  Europe 

Although  there  is  plenty  of  doubt  on 
the  subject,  it  is  true  that  we  live  in  a free 
country,  at  least  we  get  out  of  paying  for 
many  things  which  the  European  must 
pay  for.  As  soon  as  one  sits  down  on  a 
park  bench  in  Europe,  one  is  approached 
by  an  eagle  eyed  female  custodian  who 
appears  as  out  of  the  sky.  She  demands 
the  payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  two 
cents,  and  stalks  off  toward  her  next  vic- 
tim. 

The  poor  traveler  is  imposed  upon  on 
all  sides.  When  he  calmly  collects  some 
colorful  travel  literature  at  a tourist  agen- 
cy, he  is  politely  informed  that  the  book- 
lets are  not  given  away  free. 

The  American  pleasure  seeker  is  es- 
pecially outraged  at  the  theatre.  Not  only 
must  he  pay  for  his  ticket,  but  he  must 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  shown  to 
his  seat  and  also  for  the  skimpy  little 
program. 

In  many  parts  of  the  continent,  res- 
taurants advertise  prix  fixe  meals;  that  is, 
meals  at  a fixed  price.  Be  undeceived! 
The  meal  will  mount  up  to  twice  the  sum 
stated.  One  must  pay  extra  for  bread, 
water,  napkin,  drinks,  dessert,  and  tips. 
And  alas,  most  Americans  only  find  this 
out  through  bitter  experience. 

Public  conveniences  are  never  free, 
contrary  to  the  usual  American  practice. 
Moreover,  to  the  embarrassment  of  many 
Americans,  the  fee  is  invariably  demand- 
ed by  a female  attendant. 

Philanthropy  in  Monte  Carlo 

Monte  Carlo  has,  it  is  true,  but  slight 
reputation  as  a philanthropic  center.  As 
a matter  of  fact  it  is  most  deserving  of 
this  reputation,  especially  in  winter.  Dur- 
ing this  season  there  is  much  gambling  for 
high  stakes,  and  visitors  frequently  find 
themselves  left  without  a cent.  In  time 
past,  at  this  juncture,  suicide  was  fre- 
quently resorted  to  as  the  only  way  out. 


Suicide  is  a messy  thing  at  best,  and  es- 
pecially at  Monte  Carlo  with  its  jagged 
rock  breakwater  eighty  feet  beneath  the 
Casino  promenade.  Finally  the  board  of 
directors  realized  that  suicide  was  hurt- 
ful publicity,  and  therefore  have  embark- 
ed upon  the  policy  of  shipping  back  home 
the  unfortunate  player  as  expeditiously, 
and  as  noiselessly  as  possible. 

The  Charlie  Chaplin  Theatre 

Charlie  Chaplin  has  a much  stronger 
hold  upon  the  French  than  upon  the 
American  people.  The  French  fondly 
call  Charlie  Chaplin  “Chariot,”  and  extol 
him  to  the  sky.  A most  popular  movie 
theatre  in  Paris  is  the  Charlie  Chaplin 
theatre  at  which  place  the  whole  reper- 
toire of  Chaplin  films  is  shown  again  and 
again,  and  so  on  through  the  years. 

A Parisian  Subway  Problem 

Problems  are  constantly  arising  in  the 
Paris  subways.  Problem;  It  frequently 
happens  that  there  is  one  vacant  seat  in 
the  car.  A woman  ten  feet  away,  and  a 
man  fifteen  feet  both  see  the  seat  at  the 
same  time.  Question:  Who  will  get  the 
seat?  Answer:  The  man  will  get  the 
seat.  Reason:  The  male  of  the  species 
usually  is  capable  of  sufficient  speed  to 
make  up  for  the  handicap  he  started  with 
in  this  case.  Observation:  The  French 
are  proverbially  polite  people  but  it  is  in 
the  drawing  room  or  the  boudoir,  and 
not  in  the  subway  where  the  full  flower 
of  their  politeness  may  be  seen  to  best 
advantage. 

Hew  Money  is  Saved  at  the  French 
Colonial  Exposition 

In  this  period  of  world  wide  depres- 
sion, economy  is  universally  recognized 
as  a wise  and  judicious  policy.  Even  in 
periods  of  prosperity,  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  is  a popular  policy.  At 
the  French  Colonial  Exposition,  it  is  true, 
there  are  many  lavish  and  colossal  dis- 
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plays,  but  all  are  necessary  to  the  general 
exquisite  ensemble. 

However,  one  thing  clearly  shows  the 
spirit  and  equanimity  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. In  walking  about  the  exposition,  a 
foreigner  is  shocked  by  observing  one 
room  serving  as  a lavatory  for  both 
sexes.  The  implications  are  clear.  The 
French  see  things  lucidly  and  have  not 
that  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  of  prudery  which 
necessitates  an  unnecessary  reduplication 
of  structure  and  fixture — obviously  an 
economic  loss.  The  French  are  of  the 
stuff  that  conquerors  are  made  of.  With 
their  clear  and  fact  facing  policy  they  will 
go  far  in  the  immediate  and  more  distant 
future. 

Social  Lions  in  France 

Negroes  are  among  the  most  sought  af- 
ter people  in  France.  Although  there  is 
little  chance  of  their  gaining  access  to 
exclusive  places  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
quite  otherwise  in  France.  The  French 
live  in  a civilization  mellowed  with  age, 
and  seem  actually  eager  to  enjoy  the  sav- 
age enthusiasm  of  the  Senagalese.  More- 
over, the  best  representatives  of  the  ne- 
gro race  are  found  in  France.  Those  who 
have  risen  through  the  ranks  to  superior 
positions  in  the  Colonial  army  are  alone 
able  to  get  to  France.  White  French  girls 
enjoy  the  company  of  the  Africans,  and 
no  one,  unless  there  is  an  American  near- 
by, looks  askance.  On  the  dance  floor, 
the  Africans  are  especially  popular. 

Jobs  for  Men  of  Erudition 

In  England  and  in  Germany,  the  un- 
employment situation  has  been  bad  for 
years,  but  many  college  men  have  been 
able  to  get  jobs.  They  get  the  prefer- 
ence in  jobs  like  street  car  motormen,  tug 
boat  captains,  and  policemen.  Thus  we 
see  that  college  men  in  Europe  are  in  an 
advantageous  position. 

“I  can  speak  a little  English” 

Everywhere  in  Europe  one  meets  peo- 


ple who  claim  that  they  can  speak  a little 
English.  Don’t  believe  them.  They  can 
speak  English  as  well  as  you  or  I.  The 
European  is  full  of  outward  modesty.  In 
his  conversation  phrases  like,  “recondite 
with  classical  allusion”  occur,  and  show 
that  he  has  no  casual  acquaintance  with 
the  language.  And  yet  when  he  meets 
the  next  American  he  will  start  with,  “I 
can  speak  a little  English.” 

“I  have  heard  this  opera” 

Sophisticants  the  world  around  are  fre- 
quently seen  to  lift  their  eyebrows  and 
calmly  remark.  “I  have  heard  this  opera.” 
Suspect  these  people.  Half  of  them,  as 
at  the  Paris  Opera,  arrange  to  come  late 
just  in  time  for  the  ballet  which  is  seen 
and  not  heard;  and  the  other  half  sit  up 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  balcony  at  the  opera 
and  hear  but  see  nothing.  This  does  not 
leave  many  people  who  have  a right  to 
lift  their  eyebrcJws  with  disdain  and  re- 
mark, “I  have  heard  this  opera.” 

Train  time 

It  is  always  advisable  to  be  in  a Euro- 
pean railroad  station  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore train  time.  The  chances  are  that  one 
must  hike  a quarter  of  a mile  through  the 
huge  shed.  When  one  spies  the  train  he 
should  get  on  it  at  once.  Half  the  time 
the  train  beats  the  gun  by  more  than  Gar 
Wood  did,  and  for  the  same  reason.  In 
the  case  of  the  train,  the  compeditor  is 
the  schedule  which  is  frequently  terribly 
tight.  By  beating  the  gun,  there  is  an 
even  break  of  getting  to  the  destination 
on  time. 

Express  trains  in  Europe  are  worse  than 
anything  the  Erie  railroad  has  to  offer. 
But  there  is  a confusion  of  terms.  Their 
rapide  corresponds  to  our  express,  and 
their  express  corresponds  to  our  local. 
The  Flea  Market  in  Paris 

The  flea  market  is  a droll  sort  of  affair. 
It  exists  in  a shanty  town  right  outside 
the  city  limits  of  Paris.  Fleas  are  not 
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sold  here  but  can  probably  be  acquired 
easily  without  the  formality  of  a monetary 
transaction.  Then  what  do  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  thousand  and  one  shacks  try  to 
sell?  Why  nothing  other  than  pure,  un- 
adulterated junk  is  for  sale.  Broken  beds, 
old  Ford  chassis,  alarm  clocks  with  their 
insides  out,  and  second  hand  clothes  are 
but  a few  examples.  As  visitors  stroll 
back  and  forth  through  this  extraordinary 
mart  they  can  be  heard  to  exclaim  in 


five  languages;  “Who  would  buy  this? 
Who  would  buy  that?”  But  some  canny 
Frenchmen  have  capitalized  the  tourists 
interest  for  this  queer  place.  And  so,  in 
the  midst  of  this  junk  yard,  between  two 
delapidated  stalls  selling  broken  electric 
light  bulbs  piled  neatly  in  boxes,  one  may 
find  a little  Frenchman  selling  antique 
shawls  and  may  hear  him  calmly  ask,  and 
get,  a thousand  francs  for  each. 


Platonic  Love 


GOD  and  Plato  were  democratically 
seated  upon  the  golden  curbstone 
of  a street  corner  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  As  usual  Plato  was  arguing 
and  he  had  even  now  converted  God  to 
the  view  that  hemlock  is  a far  superior 
beverage  to  “bootleg”  as  they  call  it 
down  on  earth. 

“Lord  God,  my  father  in  this  stellar 
avairy,”  said  the  Greek,  “which  do  you 
prefer,  real  good  or  imitation  good?” 
“Why,  good  old  real  good,  of  course.” 
“And  it  follows  from  that  admission 
that  whatever  is  real  is  far  superior  to 
that  which  is  an  imitation  only.” 
“Exactly.” 

“Then  Bootleg,’  being  an  imitation,  is 
inferior  to  the  ambrosia  mortals  drank 
before  1919,  which  was  the  real  thing,” 
concluded  Plato  with  triumph. 

God  frowned  in  deep  thought  and  ab- 
sent-mindedly picked  up  a thunder-bolt 
which  he  hurled  in  the  general  direction 
of  China. 

“Plato,”  said  he,  “you’re  pretty  good 
on  the  debate,  aren’t  you?” 

“Plato  smiled  self-complacently  and 
rubbed  his  hands  with  satisfaction.  In 
fact,  he  sunned  himself  in  the  glory  of 
his  own  forensic  talents,  and  was  shame- 
less in  his  lack  of  modesty.  God,  being 
a jealous  divinity,  saw  green  pastures 
arising  before  his  eyes  like  a mirage. 

“Plato,”  said  he,  “you  think  you’re 
pretty  good,  don’t  you?” 

“Good  I am,"  said  the  Greek  as  he 
manicured  a wing,  "didn’t  I just  tie  you 
in  a knot?  Didn’t  you  say  prohibition 
was  equivalent  to  a second  flood  which 
washed  sin  from  the  earth,  and  didn’t  I 
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force  you  to  eat  your  own  words?” 

God  was  silent;  he  realized  that  Plato 
was  right.  Therefore  he  was  jealous.  He 
went  over  to  the  golden  wall  that  bound- 
ed Kingdom-Come  and  leaned  upon  it 
despondently.  There  below  him  stretched 
the  earth  and  he  sadly  swept  it  with  his 
omniscient  eye.  Suddenly  he  stiffened 
and  looked  and  listened  attentively. 
“Here  is  a way  to  get  even  with  Master 
Plato,”  he  thought. 

“Plato,  come  this  way,”  he  thundered, 
and  gilded  walls  echoed  and  re-echoed 
his  words. 

Plato  sauntered  up  and  stood  beside 
God.  “What’s  up,”  he  asked. 

"Look  down  there  and  take  notice," 
replied  God. 

“Do  you  mean  that  young  fellow,  the 
kind  they  call  a ‘shiek’,  talking  to  the 
girl  on  the  street-corner,"  asked  Plato  as 
he  looked  down  upon  the  earth. 

“Yes,”  God  grimly  replied,  “listen.” 

Emanuel  was  the  type  of  young  man 
whose  chief  delight  in  life  was  to  put 
modest  virginity  in  jeopardy.  Well- 
tailored  and  dapper,  flashy  and  nonchal- 
ant he  would  issue  forth  from  his  lodg- 
ings on  an  evening  and  scan  the  calves 
and  ankles  of  passing  young  ladies.  He 
had  no  depth  of  character  but  the  depth 
of  his  dark  eyes  compensated  for  all  other 
attainments  and  virtues  he  might  have 
lacked,  as  far  as  ladies  were  concerned. 

This  evening  he  had  ‘spotted’  a fair 
damosel  standing  before  a drug-store. 
He  parked  his  car  and  hastily  walked 
back  to  reconnoitre.  Yes,  there  she 
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stood — as  erotic  a bit  of  heaven  as  was 
ever  incarnated  in  the  female  form.  Her 
limbs  had  a curve  and  her  form  a poise 
that  sent  the  mad  blood  pulsating  in  deep 
unrestrained  thumps  from  his  heart.  Her 
succulent  lips  and  misty  eyes  and  saucy 
little  nose  did  the  rest.  Emmanuel  saun- 
tered up  and  looked  at  the  drug-store 
window  display.  From  the  corner  of  his 
eye  he  took  notes.  She  turned  her  beauti- 
ful head  slightly  and  regarded  him,  and 
immediately  he  turned  and  raised  his  hat 
in  the  gallant  manner  of  cavaliers  of  old. 

“Oh  hullo,”  he  burst  out  with  his  most 
engaging  smile,  “aren’t  you  one  of  the 
girls  who  sing  in  the  choir  at  my  church?” 

“1  never  go  to  church,”  she  responded 
with  the  dulcet  tones  of  a flute.  Her 
swimming  eyes  seemed  about  to  suck  him 
in  like  a veritable  vortex  and  he  edged 
a step  closer. 

"Why  I could  have  sworn  to  it,”  Eman- 
uel breathed  with  a panting  breath,  “the 
girl  I know  sings  the  same  way  you  talk.” 
(The  dear  reader  must  not  get  the  false 
idea  from  his  remarks  that  our  hero  had 
ever  darkened  the  doors  of  a place  of 
worship.) 

"However,  you  are  wrong,”  she  said 
and  smiled  as  Circe  smiled  when  she  was 
about  to  make  a man  her  slave.  Emanuel 
came  closer.  Any  fellow  who  had  talked 
to  a girl  as  long  as  he  had  talked  with 
this  one  was  on  fairly  intimate  terms  with 
her,  as  he  saw  it. 

“Anything  doing  to-night?" 

“No,  not  to-night,”  and  she  smiled  be- 
witchingly. 

“Why  not?”  he  asked  softly  and  af- 
fectionately. 

“Because  it  isn’t  right.” 

Emanuel  straightened  and  tightened 
his  tie;  here  was  the  virginal  type  of 
womanhood  who  had  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong.  Emanuel  instinctively  felt  him- 
self at  home  in  the  domain  of  sophistries 
when  right,  wrong  and  a tender  maiden 


were  the  factors  to  be  dealt  with. 

“Good  things  are  right,  aren’t  they?” 
he  questioned. 

“Sure.” 

“And  if  we  pal  around  together  I’ll 
give  you  a good  time,  won't  I?” 

“Maybe.” 

“Sure  I will,  I’m  no  piker.  So  you’ll 
have  a good  time,  and  you  have  just  ad- 
mitted that  good  things  are  right.  So  it’ll 
be  perfectly  right.” 

“Yes,”  she  demurred  with  a blasting 
smile,  “but  it  isn’t  socially  right.” 

“Why  no?  You’re  a unit  of  society. 
If  I give  you  a good  time  that  will  help 
society  that  much.  What  I do  for  you 
is  good  and  right,  and  there,  through  you, 
what  I do  for  society  is  right.” 

“But,”  said  she  with  an  enchanting 
pout  as  she  sorrowfully  regarded  the 
pavement,  "it  isn’t  morally  right.” 

“Oh  why  not,”  he  burst  out  in  an  oily 
tone  as  he  deprecatingly  waved  his  hand, 
“you  already  admitted  that  what  is  good 
is  right!” 

“Oh  yes,  but  I meant  that  what  is  good 
for  the  soul  is  right.” 

"Exactly,  exactly,  and  the  Bible  says 
what’s  good  for  the  body  is  good  for  the 
soul,  so  why  isn’t  the  opposite  true?” 

“Yes,”  she  said  and  looked  at  her  wrist 
watch. 

“Now  you  don’t  have  any  more  ex- 
cuses for  not  going  out  with  me  to-night, 
do  you  honey,”  he  whispered  in  her  little 
shell-like  ear. 

“W-w-ell,  I— I— I guess  you’ve  got  me 
stumped.” 

Emanuel  stood  straight  in  his  masculine 
pride  and  dominated  her  small  figure. 
Once  more  had  he  won  in  the  battle  of 
the  sexes.  He  took  her  small  but  well- 
rounded  arm. 

“Oh  don’t,”  she  smiled. 

He  was  astonished.  “Why  not?” 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Engineers  and  Writing 

by 

James  B.  Rather,  Jr. 


TE  tendency  of  the  average  young 
undergraduate  engineer  to  mock 
the  Arts  or  Business  man,  who 
when  answering  a quiz  question,  slings 
what  is  called  in  well-known  college  jar- 
gon, the  bull,  has  become  a well  estab- 
lished custom  at  Lehigh. 

You  can  not  get  along  in  engineering, 
he  will  invariably  remind  his  non-techni- 
cal  colleague,  by  throwing  the  bull.  Then 
he  will  grin.  The  grin,  of  course,  means 
that  he  thinks  most  Arts  and  Business 
men  to  be  past  masters  at  the  art  of  bull 
throwing.  We  are  trained  to  use  the 
fewest  possible  words,  he  will  continue. 
We  have  no  use  for  unnecessary  padding. 
With  that  parting  comment,  he  will  gen- 
erally drop  the  subject. 

On  the  whole  the  harmless  razzing  by 
the  engineer  is  justified,  but  sometimes  it 
is  carried  too  far.  Then  there  is  danger 
ahead.  Far  too  many  engineers  are  for- 
getful of  the  importance  of  knowing  how 
to  write  well.  A few  realize  that  to  be 
successful  in  today's  engineering  world, 
one  must  possess  an  aptitude  for  the 
writing  of  letters  and  reports.  But  even 
those  aware  of  that  fact  actually  have  the 
secret  belief  that  because  they  have  mas- 
tered the  demon  calculus,  they  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  the  ability  to  write  good 
business  letters  without  difficulty.  A 
professor  at  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Commerce  addressing  his  class 
in  Business  English  this  summer,  declared 
that  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  most 
engineers  are  notoriously  poor  letter 
writers.  Despite  the  efforts  of  many  en- 
gineering universities  to  tighten  up  on 
their  courses  in  English,  a technical  man 


in  one  of  our  large  oil  companies  made  a 
similar  statement  recently.  In  my  experi- 
ence, he  commented,  of  employing  young 
engineers  from  the  various  college  classes 
for  the  past  thirteen  years,  I can  find  no 
improvement.  All  but  a few  still  remain 
incoherent  writers. 

Why  does  the  world  at  large  continue 
to  think  that  it  is  only  natural  for  en- 
gineers to  be  poor  writers?  It  is  not 
natural  for  any  educated  person  to  be  a 
poor  writer.  Writing  is  largely  a matter 
of  experience,  but  engineers  do  not  both- 
er to  obtain  that  experience.  Too  many 
of  our  bright  young  engineers  are  pleased 
to  think  of  themselves  as  men  of  few 
words.  Consequently,  many  of  them  are 
in  a quandry  when  they  find  that  they 
have  to  answer  a letter  which  requires 
diplomatic  language,  soft  soaping  and 
perhaps  a little  padding. 

Of  course  a man  can  be  an  engineer 
without  having  to  write  letters,  but  then 
there  will  be  reports  to  write.  Certainly 
one  can  not  hope  to  be  an  executive 
engineer  without  being  a moderately 
good  writer.  However,  there  are  engi- 
neers who  have  no  desire  to  be  execu- 
tives. These  need  not  worry  about  writ- 
ing. 

The  purport  of  this  article  is  not  pri- 
marily to  boost  publication  work  as  a 
valuable  extra-curriculum  at  Lehigh.  Nev- 
ertheless, in  the  opinion  of  the  author  it 
will  do  no  harm  to  say  a little  on  that 
subject.  At  Lehigh  most  men  could  learn 
how  to  write  well  by  taking  an  interest 
in  publication  work.  For  engineers  par- 
ticularly, it  might  well  be  their  main 
extra-curriculum  activity;  but  only  a few 
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are  interested.  The  feeble  support  and 
lack  of  attention  given  to  the  various 
publications  is  deplorable.  Too  many 
of  the  men  now  doing  publication  work 
have  been  railroaded  in  by  their  fratern- 
ity leaders.  Most  of  these  leaders  do  not 
care  about  supporting  a publication.  They 
do  not  explain  to  the  new  men  the  value 
of  that  type  of  work.  What  they  want  is 
points  for  their  house.  They  want  their 
brothers  to  flourish  keys  and  charms. 

It  is  evident,  considering  present  con- 
ditions at  Lehigh,  why  engineers  are 
graduated  year  after  year  without  know- 
ing how  to  write  proficiently.  It  is  be- 
cause the  majority  of  them  are  not  inter- 
ested enough  to  obtain  the  necessary 
experience.  If  more  engineers  would  go 
out  for  publication  work,  while  at  college, 
they  would  assist  in  removing  a stigma 
which  has  been  long  attached  to  them. 
At  Lehigh  the  situation  is  even  worse 
than  it  is  at  other  institutions.  Even  the 
Arts  and  Business  men  are  not  particu- 
larly interested  in  activities  pertaining  to 
writing.  Instead  of  being  recognized 
with  the  athlete  and  politician  as  student 
leaders,  Lehigh’s  journalists  are  almost 
unknown.  Every  year  the  student  body 
is  astonished  when  one  or  two  of  the 
more  fortunate  ones  are  tapped  by 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  or  Sword  and 
Cresent.  How  did  he  ‘worm’  his  way  in, 
they  murmur.  Then  they  learn  that  the 


dark  horse  is  the  new  editor  of  this  or 
that  publication.  Only  another  grafter, 
they  think  and  let  it  pass. 

Many  engineers  could  learn  to  write 
successfully  by  being  reporters  on  the 
Brown  and  White  or  contributing  Editors 
to  the  Lehigh  Review.  In  the  past  only 
a few  have  taken  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity. The  student  attitude  towards 
writing  in  general  is  typified  in  the  re- 
lentless razzing  of  Lehigh’s  newspaper. 
Some  hurl  criticism  at  it  because  it  is  sub- 
sidized. Only  a few  consider  facts  which 
make  a subsidation  plan  necessary.  These 
know  that  Lehigh  is  divided  into  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  living  groups. 
They  realize  that  if  the  paper  were  not 
subsidized  it  could  not  exist  because 
fraternity  houses  would  purchase  only 
one  or  two  papers  each.  But  what  do 
they  say?  Most  of  them  say,  well  if  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a subsidy, 
why  have  a paper?  Then  they  will  no 
doubt  comment  that  one  can  not  expect 
much  interest  in  journalism  at  an  engi- 
neering college,  anyhow. 

The  whole  attitude  is  there  in  a nut 
shell.  Most  engineers  will  always  be 
miserable  writers  until  experience  teaches 
them  that  to  take  an  interest  in  writing 
will  be  to  their  advantage.  It  seems  in- 
evitable that  until  that  time  comes,  Le- 
high’s publications  will  continue  to  use 
crutches. 
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To  the  Class  of  1935 

The  Staff  of  the  Review  extends  to 
you,  both  as  a class  and  as  individuals, 
the  most  cordial  of  welcomes.  To  you 
now  comes  the  opportunity  to  improve 
your  minds,  to  increase  your  knowledge, 
and  to  strengthen  your  powers  of  thought. 

The  world  stretches  at  your  feet,  ready 
to  conquer  you,  or  to  be  conquered.  To 
prepare  yourself  for  life  in  that  world  you 
are  spending  these  four  years  at  college. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  you  failed  to  make 
the  most  of  them. 

Contributions 

With  this  issue  the  Review  begins  its 
sixth  year  of  publication.  The  Review 
was  founded  for  the  express  purpose  of 
allowing  an  outlet  for  opinion  and  cre- 
ative effort  of  Lehigh  students  in  matters 
of  general  interest  to  the  campus  group. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  a student  publication 
the  type  of  material  available  is  a greater 
factor  of  control  than  the  policy  of  the 
editors.  Arts  and  Business  men  have 
taken  the  lead  in  contributing  to  the 
Review.  If  Engineers  would  contribute 
more  in  proportion  to  their  number,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Review  would 


be  a more  adequate  instrument  for  the 
expressions  of  diverse  phases  of  student 
thought. 

All  types  of  articles  are  acceptable  for 
publication  in  the  Review,  radical  or  con- 
servative. We  all  think  of  bright  or  novel 
ideas  now  and  then.  In  conversation 
they  are  developed  in  an  amorphous 
manner,  but  in  writing,  the  ideas  are  ac- 
tually crystallized  into  organized  thought. 
All  students  from  Freshmen  to  Seniors 
are  invited  to  submit  these  writings  which 
may  be  valuable  both  in  themselves  and 
as  indispensable  aids  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment. 

Readers  of  a magazine  are  really  in  a 
passive  state.  To  be  active  is  a manly 
human  attribute.  The  readers  in  this  case 
have  a golden  opportunity  to  be  active. 
Send  contributions  to  The  Review,  224 
Warren  Square.  None  are  thrown  into 
the  waste  paper  basket  after  the  manner 
of  other  magazines.  All  are  given  care- 
ful consideration  relative  to  publication. 

Membership  to  the  board,  with  plenty 
of  chance  for  advancement,  is  granted 
to  any  student  who  has  had  several  ar- 
ticles accepted  and  who  intends  to  con- 
tinue writing. 
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Folly  and  Football 

Many  words  have  been  written  con- 
cerning the  purpose  of  intercollegiate 
football.  In  general,  most  of  these  agree 
on  an  ideal,  which  is  that  football  shall 
provide  wholesome  exercise,  develop  a 
keen  competitive  spirit,  and  inculcate  the 
idea  of  team-play  and  cooperation  in  the 
players. 

The  schedule  of  the  football  team  at 
Lehigh  University  is  conducive  of  a com- 
plete destruction  of  that  competitive 
spirit  which  is  the  very  root  and  core  of 
the  game.  There  can  be  no  incentive 
for  our  team  in  the  playing  of  another 
which  hopelessly  outmatches  it,  for  the 
only  possibility  of  a victory  lies  in  the 
remote  hope  of  an  upset.  The  actual 
result  of  such  one-sided  games  as  have 
been  played  this  season  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  a lowering  of  the  general  morale 
of  the  team. 

There  have  been  ominous  mutterings 
from  undergraduates  and  alumni  alike. 
Why  should  our  team  be  served  up  as  an 
appetizer  for  the  teams  of  larger  univer- 
sities? There  can  be  no  possible  reason 
why  our  team  must  face  any  but  those 
which  are  guided  by  similar  athletic  codes 
and  which  are  the  representatives  of  like- 
sized  institutions. 


There  need  not  be  more  victories  in 
a season  for  our  team,  for  these  are  not 
the  true  measures  of  a team's  success  or 
failure.  But  there  must  be  prompt  action 
in  order  that  existing  conditions  be 
remedied.  We  sincerely  trust  that  our 
football  schedule  is  not  determined  by 
financial  considerations.  Money  should 
not  govern  our  football  relationships; 
equality  must  be  our  guide. 

The  Old  Order  Changeth 

The  recent  omission  of  the  ancient  cus- 
tom known  as  Formal  Opening  Day  at 
Lehigh  appears  to  have  attracted  con- 
siderable comment.  Some  conservatives 
bewail  the  loss  of  such  a venerable  prac- 
tice, which  was  so  heavily  fraught  with 
ivy-covered  tradition.  They  suggest  that 
it  be  restored,  if  only  in  deference  to  its 
extreme  age. 

It  is  well-known  that  this  particular 
Exercise  has  at  no  time  been  popular  with 
the  students.  It  is  equally  apparent  that 
any  University,  in  order  to  be  worthy  of 
that  name,  must  keep  abreast  of  the  age. 
Hence  it  is  only  proper  that  this  custom, 
traditional  but  outlived,  should  be  dis- 
continued. We  compliment  the  Uni- 
versity on  its  intelligent  modernity. 


The  Battle  of  the  Bottle 


IN  this  chaotic  depression,  a ray  of 
hope  shines,  tiny  and  wan.  Law- 
abiding  citizens,  if  such  there  be,  may 
have  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  has  drop- 
ped considerably  as  a result  of  the  cur- 
rent financial  crisis.  When  good  times 
were  here,  the  driver  of  my  liquor-run- 
ning car  received  three  hundred  dollars 
or  more  each  week.  Today  I can  afford 
to  pay  him  nothing  in  advance  of  fifty 
dollars. 

The  reason  for  such  a marked  decrease 
in  the  salary  of  the  various  men  on  my 
staff  may  not  be  obvious.  Certainly  as 
much  liquor  is  consumed  today  as  was 
the  case  three  years  ago.  That  very  irri- 
table economic  factor,  competition,  has 
succeed  in  diminishing  my  profits  until 
little  indeed  is  left. 

My  organization  is  an  efficient  one,  and 
supplies  a town  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  New  York  City.  The 
run  from  the  city  proper  is  made  in  eight 
hours,  and  is  invariably  begun  at  night. 
Obviously,  we  need  the  cover  of  dark- 
ness. A powerful,  lean  sport  roadster 
is  the  flagship  of  the  fleet,  and  the  liquor 
is  carried  in  the  rumble  seat.  This  seat, 
once  the  cushions  are  removed,  has  the 
capacity  of  a hundred  gallons,  which  is 
equivalent  to  almost  countless  cocktails. 

To  an  untrained  eye,  the  sport  car 
looks  quite  ordinary  even  when  "load- 
ed”. A careful  observer,  however,  will 


by 

John  Procarp 

notice  that  the  rear  springs  have  been 
reinforced,  and  the  the  tires  are  specially 
constructed  to  carry  heavy  weight.  The 
final  touch  is  added  when  my  driver  car- 
ries a pretty  girl  along  with  him.  No  one 
suspects  that  such  a happy  couple  is  on 
anything  more  formidable  than  a pleasure 
jaunt. 

The  first  days  of  prohibition  were  most 
profitable  to  me,  when  roads  were  clear 
and  policemen  were  few.  Now  I must 
run  the  double  risk  of  hijackers  and  po- 
lice— and  both  want  money  and  liquor. 
Very  often  my  driver  is  overtaken  by  a 
motorcycle  on  a lonely  road.  The  rider 
of  the  cycle  orders  him  to  pull  over  and 
stop.  My  driver  is  hardened  by  experi- 
ence, and  swerves  sharply  against  the 
smaller  machine  and  causes  it  to  turn 
over.  The  rider  is  very  frequently  found 
dead  beneath  the  wreckage.  A few 
miles  farther  on,  the  driver  replaces  his 
license-plates  with  a bogus  pair,  or  places 
them  in  an  inverted  position,  to  avoid 
pursuit. 

With  competition  so  keen,  and  all 
roads  so  congested,  we  must  be  quick  and 
merciless.  The  laws  of  the  bootlegger 
must,  of  necessity,  be  hard  and  sure. 
Certainly  we  cannot  afford  capture  by 
hijackers  or  arrest  by  money-hungry  and 
liquor-drinking  police.  There  should  be 
a law  passed  restricting  the  powers  of 
these  parasites.  How  can  an  honest  boot- 
legger make  a living? 
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Up  From  Piety 

by 

Invictus 


I. 

INE  years  old  . . . 

1 was  deeply  religious.  The  Al- 
mighty and  1 were  on  quite  intimate 
terms  and  held  almost  hourly  communion. 
He  was  All-Powerful,  All-Good,  and  most 
austere.  I was  a mean  and  dutiful  worm 
and  did  nothing  without  His  express  sanc- 
tion. Thus,  suppose  1 had  a nickel  and  was 
torn  between  the  desire  for  an  ice-cream 
cone  and  the  feeling  that  I ought  to  save  it 
up  to  buy  a Thrift  Stamp,  or  perhaps  give 
it  to  the  blind  man  on  the  corner.  In  such 
cases,  I would  always  wait  for  a Sign  from 
above — such  as  a rumble  of  thunder  or 
an  itching  ear;  and  if  such  a Sign  came 
the  blind  man  got  the  nickel.  Upon  one 
occasion  the  Sign  came  in  the  form  of  the 
coin’s  slipping  out  of  my  hand  and  roll- 
ing to  the  edge  of  a sewer  opening.  God’s 
will  was  thus  clearly  indicated,  and  I drop- 
ped the  nicked  down  the  sewer  without 
any  quibbling.  If  no  sign  came,  I would 
simply  force  a decision  from  the  Power 
above.  I would  announce  to  the  heavens 
the  information  that  I was  going  to  toss 
the  coin  in  the  air  and  that  if  it  came  heads 
I was  going  to  get  an  ice-cream  cone.  Or 
I would  confide  that  I was  about  to  take 
ten  steps  forward  with  my  eyes  shut,  and 
if  my  foot  rested  on  a crack  between  the 
flagstones  I would  give  the  blind  man  the 
nickel.  Then, — waiting  a few  moments  for 
God  to  grasp  the  situation,  I would  flip 
the  coin  or  start  walking  as  agreed;  and 
always  abided  by  the  result.  All  my  prob- 
lems were  solved  in  like  manner  by  Di- 
vine guidance;  I invariably  put  it  right  up 
to  the  Lord  himself,  and  never  was  an 
answer  lacking. 


Closely  connected  with  God  was  our 
religion,  which  was  the  only  true  one.  God 
made  pretty  strict  rules  for  us  and  one 
had  to  toe  the  mark,  but  he  was  pretty 
square  after  all  and  would  look  after  you 
if  you  saluted  the  flag,  and  always  gave 
your  seat  to  a lady,  and  didn’t  tell  lies, 
or  commit  murder,  or  play  cards  on  the 
Sabbath. 

The  United  States  was  the  best  country 
on  earth  the  whole  course  of  history 
showed  plainly  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment was  the  best  ever  devised.  Wash- 
ington never  told  a lie,  and  we  should 
all  be  glad  to  lay  down  our  lives  to  save 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  or  Womanhood, 
from  dishonor.  Women  were  ineffably 
pure  and  heavenly  beings  specially  creat- 
ed to  inspire  men  to  noble  deeds;  they 
spent  their  lives  in  modesty  drooping  their 
eyelashes  before  the  tender  glances  of 
their  respective  Faithful  Husbands,  who 
occasionally  gave  them  a soulful  kiss  for 
variety. 

The  world  was  just  about  perfect,  and 
would  shortly  be  entirely  so. 

* * * * 

For  the  first  time  I was  going  to  have  a 
tooth  pulled;  my  mother  was  taking  me 
to  the  dentist.  Trudging  reluctantly  along, 
1 decided  to  appeal  to  my  Protector 
above.  Mentally  prostrating  myself,  I 
prayed  fervently  to  Him  to  fix  things  so 
that  it  wouldn’t  hurt.  Thus  fortified,  it  was 
with  calm  confidence  that  I climbed  into 
the  dentist’s  chair  a few  minute  later  . . . 

But  it  hurt  like  the  very  dickens,  just 
the  same.  And  my  mental  anguish  was 
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even  greater  than  the  physical.  Here  I 
had  made  a definite  prayer  and  God  had 
not  answered  it.  Didn’t  He  care  about  me 
any  more?  I couldn’t  understand,  and  for 
a time  was  sorely  troubled  . . . Finally  I 
concluded  that  He  was  merely  testing  me. 

* * * * 

I wandered  into  the  kitchen  to  chat  a 
bit  with  our  cook.  The  place  was  littered. 

“What  should  I sit  on,  Annie?’’  I tim- 
idly inquired. 

“On  your  . . . , of  course,”  said  Annie 
with  a hearty  chuckle. 

I blushed  crimson  and  fled  to  my  room 
where  I walked  up  and  down  for  half  an 
hour,  pondering  the  astounding  fact  that 
a woman  — a WOMAN! — had  said  such 
a nasty  word.  I just  didn’t  know  what  to 
make  of  it;  how  could  a Woman  say  such 
a thing?  Surely  my  ears  had  deceived  me; 
surely  she  hadn’t  said  that  . . . 

But  not  long  afterwards,  in  the  street,  I 
saw  a woman  spit  in  the  gutter.  That  set- 
tled it!  Women  were  ordinary  beings  aft- 
er all.  I should  have  known  it  all  along. 
They  slept,  they  brushed  their  teeth  in 
the  morning,  they  ate,  they  drank, — why 
they  must  even — no,  not  that! — but  yes, 
it  must  be  so! — they  must  even  have  to 
go  to  the  . . . 

It  was  a terrible  blow,  that  stark  reali- 
zation that  Women  were  of  the  earth, 
earthy.  I was  in  a semi-stupor  for  days. 
The  agonizing  thought  struck  me  that 
since  I had  been  all  wrong  about  women 
maybe  I was  wrong  about  everything 
else — about  God,  for  instance;  I recalled 
that  time  I had  my  tooth  pulled  . . . My 
whole  world  seemed  to  be  toppling;  life 


didn’t  seem  worth  while  any  more  . . . 

Then  I rallied.  I argued  that  women 
might  be  human,  but  certainly  their  hu- 
man-ness  was  of  a higher,  more  refined 
type.  Wasn’t  their  skin  finer-textured,  their 
complexion  fairer,  weren’t  their  voices 
softer,  their  dispositions  sweeter?  And  as 
for  my  faith  in  God  being  ill-grounded, 
well  who  made  the  world  if  God  hadn’t? 
And  look  how  nice  He  made  it — plants 
and  animals  for  us  to  eat,  trees  and  rocks 
to  climb  and  build  houses  with,  the  sun 
to  keep  us  warm,  water  to  drink  and  swim 
in,  and  everything.  It  was  too  bad  that  the 
animals  had  to  die  so  that  we  could  eat 
them,  and  that  the  spiders  had  to  eat  the 
flies,  and  that  sometimes  there  was  an 
earthquake  or  a flood  that  killed  people, 
and  that  some  people  were  wicked  and 
mean  to  other  people;  but  if  they  were 
wicked  that  was  their  own  fault  and  they 
would  go  to  Hell  for  it,  and  all  the  other 
things  were  part  of  God’s  great  Plan  that 
we  weren’t  smart  enough  to  understand, 
and  everything  was  all  right,  Amen. 

So  I told  myself  over  and  over,  and  fin- 
ally succeeded  in  practically  reconstruct- 
ing my  tight  little  universe.  Or  so  I 
thought. 

But  things  were  never  quite  the  same.  I 
was  never  again  quite  so  sure  of  the  whole 
thing;  and,  a first  breach  having  been 
made  in  my  protective  armor,  heretical 
ideas  began  to  penetrate.  And  while  it 
wasn’t  until  years  later,  when  well  on  in 
my  ’teens,  that  I finally  threw  off  for  good 
the  last  remnant  of  the  cruel  load  I had 
been  carrying  around,  it  was  really  that 
apt  rejoinder  of  Annie’s  which  started  me 
on  my  march  to  freedom.  Good  old  An- 
nie! 
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by 

Gelbert  S.  Alleman 

RITUAL  forms  an  essential  part  of 
the  Christian  religion  of  today,  al- 
tho  Christ  never  thought  it  deter- 
mined one’s  attitude  toward  one’s  God, 
and  did  not,  like  Moses  and  other  great 
religious  leaders,  prescribe  new  ritual  in 
great  detail.  Ritual  does  not,  to  be  sure, 
occupy  the  place  it  held  in  ninth  century 
Byzantium  when  the  question  of  icons 
gave  rise  to  the  slaughter  of  thousands, 
or  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  when  the 
language  in  which  the  mass  was  to  be 
said,  and  whether  the  congregation  were 
to  receive  communion  in  one  kind  or  two, 
were  major  issues.  None  the  less,  ritual 
is  still  a vital  force  in  Christianity,  and  it 
may  become  even  more  so  in  the  future. 
Today  all  Christian  sects  have  their  rit- 
uals, from  the  elaborate  ones  of  the  Eas- 
tern and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  to  the 
simple  but  none  the  less  definite  cere- 
monies of  the  Friends  who  sit  their  hour 
in  silence  until  some  member  of  the  con- 
gregation feels  moved  to  speak.  To  a 
certain  degree  these  rituals  reflect  the  be- 
liefs, organization,  myths,  and  feeling  of 
th  e various  Christian  sects.  The  amount 
of  participation  in  these  rituals  by  the 
congregation  is  often  an  index  of  the 
sect’s  attitude  towards  its  members. 

A discussion  of  ritual  necessitates  a 
definition  of  ritual.  I believe  ritual  to  be 
the  established  form  of  conducting  wor- 
ship in  a religious  institution,  the  routine 
and  mechanics  of  religious  ceremony.  Its 
function  is  to  organize  the  social  aspects 
of  religion  so  well  that  all  energy  may  be 
devoted  to  the  spiritual,  to  help  unite  the 
community,  and  to  give  the  essential  shar- 
ed joy  of  religion. 


There  are  three  stages  of  religious  rit- 
ual: primitive,  communal,  and  isolated. 
Christianity  did  not  pass  thru  the  primi- 
tive stage,  for  at  the  time  of  its  founding 
the  Hebrews  were  far  advanced  in  the 
communal  stage,  a level  marked  by  the 
existence  of  the  priesthood  which  pre- 
serves wisdom  and  ritual,  unifies  the  com- 
munity by  commands  and  prohibitions, 
enforces  morality,  makes  worship  a moral 
duty,  and  answers  for  the  conscience  of 
the  community.  In  this  stage  religious 
zeal  enters  and  sometimes  reaches  such 
heights  as  to  necessitate  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  When  this  happens  re- 
ligion enters  the  isolated  stage  of  ritual, 
where  the  secular  and  religious  lives  are 
led  separately,  the  soul  is  secluded,  and 
one’s  own  religion  is  studied  as  dispas- 
sionately as  that  of  the  barbarian.  The 
ultimate  worship  is  private  and  vague, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  savage  in  the  primi- 
tive level.  Most  of  today’s  religions  are  in 
the  communal  level,  but  many  individ- 
uals and  some  sects  belong  to  the  final 
level. 

Rituals  of  today’s  cultural  religions  are 
based  on  the  teachings  of  some  great 
moralist  or  mystic.  The  original  songs 
and  prayers  are  ritualized  and  receive 
social  recognition.  In  time  the  ritual  is 
adulterated  with  an  admixture  from  other 
cults — witness  the  many  pagan  elements 
in  the  church  of  tradition.  Often  this  stage 
is  followed  by  an  effort,  like  the  Reforma- 
tion, to  purify  the  cult. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  element  of  Chris- 
tian ritual  is  the  sacraments,  or  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  the  mysteries,  ‘‘outward 
and  visible  signs  of  inward  divine  grace, 
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which  they  both  aptly  represent  and  im- 
part to  the  recipient.”  These  sacraments 
form  the  most  important  part  of  Catholic 
worship,  and  their  ritual  has  been  jeal- 
ously guarded  by  the  church  of  tradition. 
Insistence  upon  the  sacraments,  rather 
than  the  word,  gave  rise  to  the  Protestant 
reformation. 

As  sacraments  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  recognizes  Baptism,  Confirmation, 
the  Eucharist,  Penance,  Extreme  Unction, 
Orders,  and  Marriage.  The  mysteries  of 
the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  are  the 
same,  except  that  Confirmation  is  called 
Chrism  and  immediately  follows  Baptism, 
and  that  Unction  is  given  not  only  to  the 
dying,  but  also  to  the  sick  with  hope  of 
recovery.  To  partake  of  any  of  these 
sacraments  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  proper  materials,  and  except 
in  Baptism,  the  proper  priest,  are  neces- 
sary. The  recipient  must,  except  in  the 
case  of  infant  baptism,  be  confessed,  and 
at  peace  with  God  and  man. 

Martin  Luther  recognized  but  three  of 
the  seven  as  sacraments  ordained  by 
Christ  and  necssary  to  salvation:  Baptism, 
the  Eucharist  or  Communion,  and  Pen- 
ance. The  church  he  founded,  and  other 
Protestant  churches,  have  since  rejected 
Penance,  and  recognized  only  Baptism 
and  Communion,  tho  many  of  them 
have  prescribed  forms  for  the  other  cere- 
monies. Some  Anglicans  classify  the  other 
five  as  “minor  sacraments”.  Most  Protes- 
tants insist  on  Baptism,  but  place  their 
trust  in  faith,  holding  it  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  the  sacraments  which  serve 
as  aids  to  it.  Thus  unless  one  partakes 
of  the  sacraments  in  faith,  they  are  use- 
less; conversely,  a corrupt  priest  does  not 
impair  the  efficacy  of  a sacrament  taken 
in  good  faith.  The  Friends  consider  the 
sacraments  “obselete  with  the  apostolic 
age”  and  practice  neither  Baptism  nor 
Communion,  but  have  set  forms  for  mar- 


riage and  burial. 

The  Eastern  Church  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  consider  Baptism  a 
“sacrament  of  the  dead”  instituted  by 
Christ  to  restore  the  dead  soul  to  life. 
So  essential  is  this  remedy  for  the  original 
sin  that  it  must  be  administered  as  soon 
as  the  child  is  in  good  health.  In  case  of 
fear  for  its  death  the  child  may  be  bap- 
tized by  any  church  member  in  good 
standing.  In  Protestant  circles  Baptism 
is  at  least  a mark  of  entry  into  the  church 
and  a prerequisite  for  Communion,  but 
Anglicans,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  Metho- 
dists and  Presbyterians  hold  it  induces  a 
state  of  grace  and  remission  of  sins.  So 
serious  a sacrament  is  it  that  Baptists  and 
Mennonites  give  it  only  to  adults  or  at 
least  those  who  have  reached  years  of 
comparative  discretion. 

All  Christian  sects  admit  immersion  as 
a valid  form  of  Baptism;  the  Baptists  in- 
sist that  it  is  the  only  valid  form.  The 
Eastern  Orthodox  Church  practices  three 
fold  immersion  in  pure  water,  but  the 
Russian  Church  considers  sprinkling  suffi- 
cient. Originally  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  practiced  immersion  but  this  has 
since  been  modified  to  affusion  (pour- 
ing). The  Mennonites  also  practice  affu- 
sion. The  Anglicans  favor  immersion, 
but  accept  sprinkling  if  the  child  is  in  ill 
health  or  if  the  candidate  is  an  adult.  The 
Eastern,  Roman  and  Anglican  Churches 
require  sponsors.  In  the  Lutheran  church 
the  parents  stand  sponsor  for  the  child, 
and  in  other  Protestant  churches  sponsors 
are  often  dispensed  with.  Those  who 
have  been  sponsors  at  a Roman  Catholic 
Baptism  are  not  allowed  to  marry  each 
other. 

The  Eucharist,  or,  in  Protestant  church- 
es the  Communion,  is  the  most  important 
of  sacraments,  forming  one  of  the  chief 
bones  of  contention  between  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism.  The  mass  or  conse- 
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cration  of  the  bread  and  wine,  considered 
by  the  Eastern  and  Roman  churches  to 
turn  them  into  the  actual  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  is  the  main  feature  of  Catholic 
worship.  Luther  rejected  this  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  and  introduced  the  the- 
ory of  consubstantiation,  asserting  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  to  be  present 
in  the  Eucharist  and  transformation  un- 
necessary. This  doctrine  has  since  been 
rejected.  The  Lutherans  now  hold  the 
presence  to  be  purely  spiritual,  induced 
by  faith,  and  helpless  without  it.  Conse- 
cration of  the  elements  in  Protestant 
Churches  merely  serves  to  secure  the  sa- 
cred setting  for  worship.  Whether  or  not 
the  Host  (consecrated  bread)  was  to  be 
elevated  and  worshiped  as  in  the  Eastern 
and  Roman  Churches,  and  whether  com- 
munion should  be  given  in  one  kind 
(bread  to  the  people,  wine  to  the  priest) 
as  in  the  Roman  Church,  or  in  both  kinds 
(both  bread  and  wine  to  the  people)  as 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  formed  some  of 
the  grounds  of  dispute  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

The  elements  used  in  the  Eastern  Or- 
thodox Church  are  leavened  bread  and 
pure  wine,  which  is  diluted  with  cold 
water  before  consecration  and  warm 
water  after.  The  Roman  Catholics  used 
a wafer  stamped  with  symbolic  signs  and 
white  wine  which  has  been  mixed  with 
water  before  consecration.  This  ceremony 
of  consideration  is  the  mass  or  liturgy, 
and  its  conduct  is  prescribed  in  detail. 
There  are  four  liturgies  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  and  one,  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Peter, 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Anglican,  Luth- 
eran, Moravian  and  Reformed  Churches 
use  liturgies  in  the  celebration  of  Com- 
munion. The  Lutherans  retain  the  wafer 
of  the  Catholics,  other  Protestant  sects 
use  common  bread,  many  of  them  break 
it.  The  wine  in  Protestant  churches  is 
used  undiluted.  The  Apostles  took  the 
first  communion  reclining  in  oriental  fash- 


ion. Today  members  of  the  Eastern, 
Roman,  Anglican,  Lutheran  and  Metho- 
dist take  it  kneeling,  other  churches  sit- 
ting. Self  communion  is  forbidden  the 
layity,  but  is  allowed  the  clergy  in  the 
Eastern,  Roman,  and  Anglican  Churches. 
Moravians  hold  Communion  in  the  even- 
ing, others  in  the  morning. 

The  essential  worship  of  the  Eastern 
and  Roman  churches  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  congregation.  The  Eastern  Church 
says  Mass  in  the  language  of  the  congre- 
gation, the  Roman  Catholic,  in  difference 
to  tradition,  in  Latin.  In  both  cases  the 
congregation  takes  little  part  in  the  cere- 
mony. In  the  Eastern  Church  Mass  is 
held  but  once  a week,  at  sunrise,  and  all 
the  congregation  must  attend.  The  cross- 
shaped church  has  no  benches,  the  mem- 
bers stand  during  the  services,  supporting 
themselves  with  a kind  of  crutch.  Both 
of  these  Churches  worship  God  alone,  but 
they  pay  religious  honors  to  the  Virgin 
and  the  saints  that  these  may  intercede 
with  God  for  them.  Both  Churches  hold 
masses  for  the  dead.  The  Eastern  Church 
believes  in  no  Purgatory,  so  their  Masses 
are  an  appeal  for  God  to  be  merciful  on 
the  Judgement  Day.  Both  these  Churches 
have  elaborate  church  furnishings.  Pic- 
tures of  images  has  cause  a great  deal  of 
strife  in  the  Eastern  Church.  Today  paint- 
ings and  engravings  are  allowed,  but 
images,  embossed  or  in  relief,  are  strictly 
prohibited. 

Protestant  worship,  beginning  with  Lu- 
ther, shifted  the  emphasis  from  sacrament 
to  the  word,  and  with  the  introduction  of 
many  more  hymns  and  responsive  read- 
ings, found  a greater  place  for  the  con- 
gregation in  the  ritual  of  worship.  Protest- 
antism also  places  great  stress  upon 
preaching.  Luther  used  all  suitable  aids 
of  music  and  song,  and  retained  every- 
thing beautiful  and  spiritual  from  the 
church  of  tradition  which  was  not  con- 
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trary  to  his  ideas.  He,  and  all  other 
Protestant  sects,  insisted  upon  having  the 
service  in  the  language  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Today  the  Lutheran  Church  keeps 
the  great  festivals  of  the  church  year  with 
considerable  ceremony.  The  church  is 
decorated  according  to  the  Sunday  of  the 
calendar,  and  the  minister  wears  a black 
robe. 

The  Anglican  Church  did  away  with 
the  Mass,  transubstantiation  and  consub- 
stantiation  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
together  with  certain  other  “popish  prac- 
tices”, but  it  has  not  checked  the  return 
of  older  ritual.  The  Church  year  is  kept 
and  the  churches  decorated  accordingly. 
The  minister  wears  a black  robe  at  the 
services  and  is  called  a priest.  A bishop 
is  necessary  for  confirmation,  and  ordin- 
ation to  the  ministry  requires  the  laying 
on  of  hands  by  the  bishop.  There  are 
two  factions  in  the  church,  the  one  wishes 
to  simplify  the  ritual,  and  the  other  to 
increase  it.  The  latter,  the  so  called  “high 
church  men,”  reaches  its  greatest  height 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  in 
Nefw  York  City,  where  Mass  is  said,  the 
Host  elevated,  incense  burned  and  con- 
fession heard,  but  no  absolution  is  grant- 
ed, and  the  English  language  is  main- 
tained. 

The  Moravian  services  are  somewhat 
akin  to  the  Anglican.  They  keep  the 
Church  year,  have  special  rites  for  bap- 
tism, communion,  confirmation,  ordina- 
tion, marriage  and  burial.  Their  music 
is  particularly  noted.  At  festivals  they 
use  instrumental  music  in  church.  Their 
liturgy  was  composed  by  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf  after  a comparison  of  Greek  and 
Romany  liturgies. 

The  Methodists  keep  the  church  year 
and  decorate  their  churches  accordingly, 


but  they  allow  a great  deal  of  leeway  in 
matters  of  ceremony.  Each  church  may 
have  its  own  ritual  within  limits.  Like  all 
churches  of  an  evangelical  nature,  they 
lay  much  stress  on  hymns,  psalms  and 
preaching. 

Worship  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Con- 
gregational Churches  is  quite  simple,  the 
festivals  of  the  church  year  are  rejected. 
The  service  includes  preaching,  hymns 
and  psalms,  and  responsive  readings  of 
the  scriptures,  especially  the  psalter. 

The  Friends  have  no  ministers  as  a 
class,  but  some  congregations  allow 
scheduled  speakers.  The  usual  proce- 
dure is  for  the  congregation  to  sit  in 
silence  until  an  individual  feels  himself 
called  on  to  speak.  There  is  no  music, 
and  neither  Baptism  nor  Communion  is 
practiced. 

Much  of  the  future  of  Christianity  may 
depend  upon  ritual,  for  what  Mr.  Fosdick 
calls  the  “inherent  Protestant  distrust  of 
beauty”  is  dying  out,  and  a renewal  of 
religious  feeling  is  manifesting  itself  by 
increased  zeal  in  evangelical  circles,  re- 
newed earnestness  in  Catholic  ritual,  and 
a demand  among  the  Anglicans  for  the 
restoral  of  certain  historical  and  Catholic 
ritual.  This  revival  is  also  affecting  those 
who  have  been  driven  from  the  Church 
by  dogma  or  lead  away  by  science,  and 
who,  under  rationalism,  have  lead  a life 
of  aesthetic  starvation.  As  soon  as  a li- 
beral church  gives  them  something  better 
than  golf  or  motoring  they  will  take  it. 
Mere  beauty  of  church  and  church  furn- 
ishing will  help,  but  this  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient, the  ritual  must  be  beautiful  also. 
These  people  will  turn  to  the  liberal 
church  which  first  produces  a group  ritual 
satisfactory  both  for  its  beauty  and  for 
its  joy. 
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by 

C.  Brooks  Peters 

IF  reputation  is  criteria  for  feminine 
conquests,  Kenneth  Graham  should 
never  have  had  difficulty  with  any 
young  lady — at  least  not  in  the  small 
Connecticut  city  in  which  his  family  had 
their  summer  home.  His  social  position 
was  excellent,  his  family  possessed  one 
of  the  more  pretentious  villas  on  the  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  he  was  most  charming. 
Tall,  rather  slender,  suave  of  manner  and 
voice,  and  well  dressed,  as  well  as  a 
superb  dancer,  Ken  Graham  was  aptly 
endowed  for  the  role  of  “ladies  man”  to 
which  nature  and  environment  had  cast 
him.  His  technique  was  a boudoir  topic 
of  conversation,  and  his  conquests  were 
reputedly  large  in  number;  yet  withal  he 
was  a rather  intelligent,  perhaps  intellec- 
tual, young  man  whose  principal  diver- 
sion, in  the  summer,  was  living  up  to  the 
reputation  which  his  appearance,  position 
and  sophostication  had  gained  him.  Ac- 
tually he  was  a very  lonely  young  man, 
young  enough  to  have  ideals,  yet  experi- 
enced enough  to  realize  that  he  should 
long  since  have  discarded  them.  He  was 
an  introvert:  dreaming  of  finding  a girl 
for  whom  he  might  really  care.  True, 
he  often  went  out  with  members  of  the 
feminine  sex,  yet  he  thought  them  all 
low:  selling  their  lips,  ocasionally  more, 
to  the  man  who  bid  highest  in  expendi- 
tures on  them.  Not  satisfied  with  thus 
disposing  of  their  wares,  women  always 
circulated  the  stories,  which  concerned 
their  relations  with  him,  and  so  had  Gra- 
ham’s reputation  been  acquired.  He  was 
no  different  from  the  many  other  chaps 
with  whom  he  travelled,  yet  he  was  the 


one  to  whom  were  assigned  great  deeds 
of  seductive  prowess.  He  neither  knew 
nor  cared  why;  to  him  it  was  quite  enough 
that  he  was  renowned,  regardless  of 
cause  and  effect.  Perhaps  he  was  a fool, 
on  further  thought  perhaps  not.  Yet, 
withal,  he  stills  craved  a girl  upon  whom 
he  might  lavish  his  wealth  of  univested 
affection. 

Estelle  Heartshorne  was  a debutante 
of  one  season.  She  too  lived  in  Con- 
necticut, quite  close  to  Kenneth  Graham, 
yet  they  had  never  met.  She  knew  him 
by  reputation,  had  seen  him  at  dances, 
but  that  was  all.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  artist,  had  been  born  and  brought 
up  in  France,  yet  had  been  living  long 
enough  in  this  country  to  acquire  the 
habits  of  its  younger  generation.  Fickel 
by  nature,  her  infatuations  were  many 
and  short.  With  physical  accoutrements 
she  was  well  endowed,  much  better  than 
with  mental.  Still  she  was  able — with 
the  aid  of  Life,  Judge,  and  The  New 
Yorker — to  maintain  a reputation,  of 
sorts,  as  a wit.  In  soothe,  Estelle’s  char- 
acter was  too  elusive  for  analysis,  for  a 
separation  of  the  artificial  from  the  real 
was  a task  too  arduous  for  her  staunchest 
admirers. 

These  two  persons,  Estelle  Heartshorne 
and  Kenneth  Graham  met  under  most 
extraordinary  circumstances.  They  were 
guests  at  a dinner  dance  given  by  a 
mutual  acquaintance,  and  were  seated 
aside  each  other.  Graham  was  deeply 
impressed  by  this  new  lady,  danced  with 
her  several  times,  and  suggested  a walk. 
She  was  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  Gra- 
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ham’s  company,  to  the  despair  of  several 
other  young  ladies  present,  and  was 
eagerly  anticipating  the  fruits  of  a walk. 
Weather  favored  them,  as  did  sur- 
roundings. The  moon,  the  stars,  the 
faint  strains  of  a tango  orchestra  wafting 
through  the  space  separating  them  from 
the  orchestra,  all  joinied  in  making  the 
scene  approach  the  ecstatic.  This  night 
Graham’s  technique  stood  by  him,  and 
he  collected  the  revenue  to  which  his 
reputation  entitled  him.  He  experienced 
a tingling  sensation  each  time  his  lips 
parted  from  hers.  The  touch  of  her  hand 
awakened  within  him  responses  which  ere 
this  he  had  never  known.  Her  warm 
sensuous  body  did  not  produce  a feeling 
of  sensuality  within  him,  as  happened 
when  he  tightly  pressed  other  girls  to  him. 
Truly  everything  seemed  different.  Time 
lost  its  significance.  He  was  happy,  con- 
tented, and  serious. 

Meanwhile  Estelle  was  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  wherein  this  man’s  kisses  dif- 
fered from  those  of  any  other  man,  if 
they  did — which  she  doubted.  She  was 
rather  disappointed  that  he  seemed  quite 
satisfied  with  merely  kissing  her  and 
whispering  sweet  nothings  in  her  ear.  She 
had  expected,  hoped,  for,  an  exciting 
experience  to  triumphantly  relate  to  her 
friends,  and  she  was  being  disappointed. 
A man  with  Graham’s  reputation  certainly 
must  be  more  aggressive  than  he  was 
being,  thought  she;  so  she  determined  to 
tell  him  she  thought  him  most  uninter- 
esting— and  did  so.  He  was  greatly 
taken  back,  chagrined,  and  slightly  em- 


barressed.  The  outing  was  adjourned  at 
his  request,  and  they  returned  to  the 
dance  within  the  club. 

Ken  Graham  worried  about  Estelle 
constantly  during  the  ensuing  days,  and 
finally  humbled  his  pride  to  the  extent  of 
calling  her  on  the  telephone  and  making 
a date,  which  she  rather  reluctantly  gave 
him.  A month  of  sporadic  dates  netted 
him  naught,  same  a much  humbled  ego. 
Finally,  in  despair,  he  attempted  to  win 
the  affection  of  this  girl  by  means  which 
she  seemed  to  desire. 

Another  dance  at  the  same  club  found 
Kenneth  and  Estelle  once  again  together, 
but  the  weather  was  tempestuous,  the 
music  discordant,  and  the  stars  out  of 
vision.  An  automobile  replaced  a walk, 
a parking  space  a bed  of  soft,  fragrant 
grass.  Graham’s  technique  alone  re- 
mained a witness  to  what  had  been  but 
a month  hence.  Perhaps  he  moved  too 
quickly  in  an  attempt  to  satiate  this  girl, 
whose  safety  and  well-being  were  his 
only  concern,  perhaps  he  did,  but,  with- 
al, she  burst  into  tears  and  motioned  an 
adjournment.  Once  again  they  returned 
to  the  dance  floor,  but  disaster  was  im- 
pending. Estelle  was  so  infuriated  at  the 
realization  of  what  she  had  first  expected, 
even  desired,  that  her  wrath  controlled 
her  actions,  and  led  her  to  strike  Ken- 
neth none  too  gently  on  the  face — before 
all  the  people  assembled  for  the  dance — 
and  bursting  into  tears,  she  left  the  floor 
alone. 

The  inconsistency  of  women  is  appal- 
ling. 
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Can  Criticism  Ever  Be  Objective? 

LAST  week  a friend  loaned  me 
Somerset  Maugham’s  latest  novel, 
Cakes  and  Ale,  and  insisted  that  I 
read  it,  if  only  to  see  what  a contempor- 
ary novel  is  like  these  days.  Ever  since 
I had  become  old  enough  to  select  my 
own  books,  I resented  any  one’s  foisting 
any  books  upon  me.  I know  more  about 
my  own  tastes  in  printed  matter,  I feel, 
than  any  one  else,  so  that  from  the  be- 
ginning I looked  upon  Cakes  and  Ale 
askance.  The  one  argument  that  my 
friend  used  to  break  down  my  last  bit  of 
sales  resistance,  my  firm  determination 
not  to  give  in  to  an  impulse,  was  that  I 
should  occasionally  read  something  pub- 
, lished  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
something  that  would  give  me  a fairly 
good  idea  of  the  direction  the  modern 
novel  is  taking  in  the  hands  of  a com- 
petent and  conscientious  craftsman. 

My  friend  left  town  Saturday  night  and 
he  wanted  me  to  send  him  a report  of  the 
novel.  “Above  everything  else,  make  it 
objective,”  he  said.  “Try  to  forget  all 
you  have  read  about  Maugham’s  novel  in 
the  reviews,  ignore  the  Hary  implications, 
and  be  as  scientific  and  impersonal  as 
you  can.”  Being  always  at  the  disposal 
of  my  friends,  I sent  him  the  following 


“scientific"  report: 

“Maugham’s  Cakes  and  Ale  gives  one 
the  impression  of  having  beein  written  in 
acid.  He  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  cynics; 
nothing  is  sacred  or  above  board  to  him; 
he  doubts  everything,  sneers  at  every  liv- 
ing thing  under  the  sun.  The  book  is  as 
fascinating  in  the  Judas  tale  that  it  tells 
as  the  hiss  of  a rattlesnake.  In  a sense, 
Maugham  turns  panderer  for  the  peeping 
Toms  of  our  own  time;  one  feels  slightly 
ashamed  of  himself  after  having  finished 

his  book Yet  there  is  considerable 

sense  in  the  book.  The  English  love  to 
sentimentalize  their  grand  old  men  in  lit- 
erature; yet  they  are  no  worse  in  this 
respect  than  the  Russians,  the  French, 
or  any  other  civilized  people  with  a liter- 
ary past.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  is 
probably  some  excuse  for  the  book,  in 
that  it  is  an  effective  antidote  to  the  blah 
that  appears  in  the  literary  periodicals 
immediately  after  the  death  of  any  major 

writer Some  effecting  writing,  more 

that  is  loose  and  seemingly  hastily  writ- 
ten, as  if  Maugham  were  very  anxious 
not  to  lose  a customer  while  the  subject  of 
his  novel  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
most  of  the  present-day  novel  readers.” 

So  far  as  I can  see,  objective  or  “scien- 
tific” criticism  differs  from  impressionistic 
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or  subjective  criticism  in  only  one  im- 
portant respect:  the  former  school  em- 
ploys the  impersonal  one,  while  the  latter 
gentry  are  brass  enough  to  write  I.  No 
piece  of  criticism,  no  matter  how  scrupu- 
lously edited  by  its  author,  can  fail  to 
exhibit  the  writer’s  preferences,  predilec- 
tions, sympathies.  The  greater  the  critic’s 
art,  the  more  subtly  he  disguises  his  ra- 
tionalizations. In  fact,  literary  criticism 
seems  to  me  to  be  a subdivision  of  auto- 
biography more  than  anything  else. 

Socrates  advised  us  to  know  ourselves. 
Pope  echoed  the  Greek  philosopher  when 
he  said  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man.  Insofar  as  we  have  explored  the 
dark  continents  of  our  own  personality, 
only  so  much  can  we  know  about  the  rest 
of  our  tribe.  Some  of  us  are  better  ex- 
plorers, it  is  true,  than  others;  for  every 
Livingstone  there  are  thousands  of  Cooks 
and  Coues.  To  know  ourselves  means 
to  examine  honestly  and  unsparingly  the 
motives  fo  our  every  action  and  thought. 
It  is  a difficult  and  a thankless  job  that 
may  lead  one,  if  indulged  in  too  often  or 
too  rigorously,  into  insanity  or  a life  as 
a professional  philosopher  or  a desire  to 
remake  all  the  world  in  our  own  image. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  Socratic  self- 
examination.  Why  should  I object  to 
Maugham’s  mixing  fact  with  fancy  in  a 
novel  dealing  with  the  life  of  “the  last  of 
the  Victorians”?  Is  it  because  I am  a 
lifelong  sentimentalist  and  insist  that  nil 
nisi  bonum  be  said  of  the  dead?  Do  I 
think  that  Maugham  is  playing  to  the 
gallery,  in  the  sense  that  his  novel  is 
nothing  more  than  a roman  a scandale? 
Worse — one  might  even  call  Maugham  a 
ghoul,  a Coney  Island  showman  exhibit- 
ing The  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard. 

I doubt  if  it  is  my  sentimentality  so 
much  as  it  is  my  feeling  that  Maugham 
was  guilty  of  poor  taste  in  allowing  his 
publishers  to  spread  about  the  rumor  that 


his  novel  deals  with  the  early  life  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  that  in  his  novel  the 
reader  will  find  details,  details  that  are 
at  bottom  unimportant,  which  he  will  not 
find  in  the  official  lives  of  the  poet  and 
novelist.  Over-emphasis  always  defeats 
its  own  ends;  thus  Maugham  is  forced  to 
make  his  every  chapter  more  audacious 
than  the  last  in  order  to  hold  his  reader’s 
interest,  keeping  his  reader  ever  on  the 
edge  in  the  hope  of  finding  even  bolder 
revelations  to  come.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  cumulative  suspense  is 
sound  literary  technique  in  the  dime  novel 
as  well  as  in  the  epic.  We  do  not  object 
to  it  in  any  piece  of  fiction;  it  is  objec- 
tionable in  any  narrative  which  purports 
to  have  a factual  background.  It  is  ob- 
jectionable because  Maugham  does  not 
play  fair  with  his  reader;  first,  he  leads  his 
reader  to  believe  that  he  is  reading  the 
inside  story  of  Hardy’s  first  marriage; 
then  he  introduces  any  extravagant  or 
sensational  elements  he  chooses  without 
the  reader’s  being  able  to  differentiate 
between  what  is  factual  and  what  is  fic- 
tional. In  the  dairy  business,  this  sort 
of  thing  is  called  adulteration.  Of  course, 
Maugham  is  very  careful  to  keep  clear 
of  the  libel  laws  throughout  the  whole 
novel.  If  people  want  to  think  that  Ed- 
ward Driffield  is  Thomas  Hardy,  Maug- 
ham seems  to  argue,  can  I help  that? 
Were  Maugham  not  so  prolific  and  so 
affluent  a writer,  he  would  have  made  an 
excellent  shyster  lawyer. 

To  take  up  Maugham's  extreme  cyni- 
cism next.  Cynicism,  per  se,  is  not  ob- 
jectionable. We  recognize  it  as  a state 
of  mind,  a phase  of  adolescence,  a stage 
some  men  never  outgrow.  Cynicism  is 
the  necessary  counterdote  to  idealism. 
We  need  both  to  serve  as  a check  on  each 
other.  Yet  as  in  adolescence,  so  in  cyni- 
cism, we  are  hardly  likely  to  find  the 
sum,  the  essence  of  mortal  wisdom.  A 
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cynic  is  ever  at  war  with  his  noblest  im- 
pulses; he  can  hardly  forgive  himself 
a generous  thought  for  fear  of  being 
thought  a dupe  or  a fool  or  a rustic.  It 
is  one  way  of  looking  at  the  world,  a very 
fashionable  and  a very  profitable  business 
in  the  contemporary  theater  and  circu- 
lating library.  Maugham’s  merciless  gibes 
at  his  contemporaries  may  be  looked 
upon  as  his  victims’  just  deserts  or  as 
professional  jealousy.  In  either  case, 
Maugham  begrimes  himself  as  much  as  he 
does  his  fellows.  Satire  is  always  legi- 
timate, especially  when  the  author  in- 
dulges in  it  at  the  expense  of  fellow- 
craftsmen  or  lesser  fry  than  himself. 
There  is  enough  of  Puck  in  Everyman 
to  enjoy  seeing  the  other  fellow  squirm. 
Anything  that  appeals  to  our  sense  of 
malice,  however,  is  necessarily  a rather 
childish  amusement,  a pastime  that  is 
well  enough  in  its  way,  but  always  a pas- 
time. Life,  however,  we  have  come  to 
feel,  is  something  more  than  a game,  and 
art  that  mirrors  life  as  a frolic,  a practical 
joke,  is  inferior  to  art  that  reflects  life  as 
it  appears  to  us  in  our  sanest,  healthiest 
moments.  Thus,  no  satirist  can  ever 
hope  to  rank  with  the  artist  who  re- 
fashions the  world  after  his  own  concep- 
tion of  it.  Satire,  caricature,  distorts  the 
normal  views  the  world  as  through  a 
fever.  Sometimes  a fever  may  sharpen 
our  perceptions,  it  is  true,  but  until  we 
actually  learn  to  value  a sick  man’s  rev- 
eries more  than  his  healthy  thoughts,  I 
doubt  if  satire  will  ever  rise  to  the  rank 
of  an  art  that  takes  both  itself  and  the 
world  seriously. 


1 have  taken  all  this  time  to  explain 
to  myself  more  fully  the  reasons  for  some 
of  the  statements  I made  in  my  analysis 
of  Cakes  and  Ale.  One  self-evident  truth 
seems  to  arise  out  of  all  these  consider- 
ations: We  can  say  nothing  about  a book, 
a friend,  a Picasso  that  is  not  wholly  de- 
termined, conditioned,  colored  by  our 
past  experiences,  background,  habits,  dis- 
position, character.  Every  word  that  I 
write  gives  my  reader  a further  insight 
into  my  character.  Objective  criticism 
presupposes  a fixed  reaction  to  a given 
artistic  stimulus.  Fixed  reactions  presup- 
pose a someness  of  response  in  all  men 
at  all  times.  But  unfortunately  for  those 
who  would  inculcate  fixed  reactions  in 
all  those  worthy  of  being  inculcated  with 
them,  no  two  men  think  or  react  abso- 
lutely alike.  When  men  are  born  in  some 
Soviet  incubator  and  brought  up  in  some 
Platonic  republic,  perhaps  we  may  then 
hope  for  mass  reactions  to  mass  stimuli. 
Until  that  day,  however,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  stumble  along  the  best  we  can, 
each  man  learning  for  himself  what  is 
true,  good,  and  beautiful  for  him.  There 
will  always  be  a host  of  Aristotles  to 
channelize  the  thoughts  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  decide  for  themselves  between 
truths,  virtues,  and  beauties.  The  hordes 
will  always  continue  thinking  as  they  are 
told,  and  the  few  will  continue  thinking 
things  out  for  themselves.  And  life  will 
go  on  just  as  it  has  always  gone  on  until 
Sir  James  Jeans’  prophecies  come  true. 
By  that  time,  however,  most  of  us  will  be 
swallowed  up  by  that  same  Chaos  which 
gave  us  birth. 

Simon  Deptula. 
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THE  HAPPY  SEEKER 

^ ^ T”'V  ALLIETER  took  a run  and 
w jumped  straight  into  the  deep 
water,  came  up  in  mid-stream, 
panting,  gleaming,  wet,  and  happy.” 

Felix  Timmermans  has  given  us  a real 
book  of  joyous  living.  His  hero,  Pallie- 
ter,  is  on  the  go  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last,  and,  in  these  depressing  days  of  sex- 
complexes  and  re-adjustments,  his  actions 
and  reflections  are  refreshing. 

Pallieter  has  a wonderful  time  enjoy- 
ing a simple  life.  We  find  him  a very 
busy  young  man  with  a variety  of  inter- 
ests. Pallieter’s  conception  of  life  might 
be  summed  up  in  his  own  words  when  he 
says,  “Philosophy  is  not  found  in  books, 
but  in  living.” 

We  find  Pallieter  rowing  against  the 
stream  in  the  rain,  drifting  back-stream 
smoking  his  pipe  and  viewing  nature  with 
an  artist’s  eye.  Sometimes  we  find  him 
dancing  polkas  with  sturdy  lassies,  drink- 


ing wine  out  of  cobwebbed  bottles  with 
friendly  priests,  and  reading  his  old 
Bible.  Thus  Pallieter  strives  to  enjoy  life 
always  facing  the  sun.  Happy  Pallieter, 
we  ll  go  back  many  times  to  enjoy  life 
with  you.  In  these  sad  days  of  banks 
closing,  stocks  dropping,  and  gangster 
pictures,  your  merry  love-making  with 
Marieke,  and  your  fun-making  with  fat 
Chariot  will  help  us  to  realize  the  world  is 
a beautiful  place  in  which  to  live. 

Good  luck  to  you,  Pallieter,  and  may 
you  brighten  the  path  for  the  sad  ones 
with  your  healthy  philosophy  of  life  and 
its  enjoyments. 

Maybe  when  the  gloomy  nights  come 
we’ll  think  of  you  with  your  concertina 
accompanying  the  nightingale. 

“Thus  went  away  Pallieter,  the  happy 
seeker,  away  from  the  land  of  the  Nethe 
out  into  the  beautiful  wide  world  as  the 
birds  do  and  the  wind.” 

F.  C.  Bartlett. 
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Shakespearean  and  Sophoclean  Tragedy 

By 

Abraham  Grudin 


How  oft  I cried,  “Oh  come,  thou  tragic  queen! 

March  from  thy  Greece  with  firm  majestic  tread! 

Such  as  when  Athens  saw  thee  fill  her  scene, 

When  Sophocles  they  choral  graces  led: 

Saw  thy  proud  pall  its  purple  length  devolve 
Saw  thee  uplift  the  glittering  dagger  high; 

Ponder  with  fixed  brow  thy  deep  resolve, 

Prepar’d  to  striks,  to  triumph,  and  to  die. 

Bring  then  to  Britain’s  plain  that  choral  throng; 
Display  thy  buskin'd  pomp,  thy  golden  lyre; 

Give  her  historic  forms  the  soul  of  song, 

And  mingle  Attic  art  with  Shakespeare’s  fire.” 

“Ah,  what,  fond  boy,  dost  thou  presume  to  claim?” 
The  muse  replied,  “mistaken  suppliant,  know. 

To  light  in  Shakespeare’s  breast  the  dazzling  flame 
Exhausted  all  Parnassus  could  bestow. 

True,  art  remains  and  if  from  his  bright  page 
Thy  mimic  power  one  vivid  beam  can  seize. 

Proceed;  and  in  that  best  of  tasks  engage, 

Which  tends  at  once  to  profit,  and  to  please.” 

William  Mason. 


A dogmatic  attitude  is  a dangerous 
and  precarious  one  to  take  in  any  treat- 
ment of  a subject  that  necessarily  in- 
volves criticism  and  evaluation.  There- 
fore, when  I say  this  essay  is  to  be  an 
attempt  to  contrast  Shakespearean  and 
Sophoclean  tragedy,  1 do  so  with  full 
realization  that  many  facts  concering 
these  two  great  writers  are  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

That  we  may  be  on  common  ground 
let  us  set  forth  a simple  definition  that  is 
true  for  the  two  forms  of  tragedy;  namely, 
Shakespearean  and  Sophoclean.  Tragedy 
presents  to  us  a page  of  life,  a real,  hu- 


man, throbbing  page,  a page  in  which 
people  suffer,  suffer  intensely,  arousing  in 
us  emotions  of  pity  and  fear;  and,  accom- 
plishing a “catharsis”  of  these  emotions. 
The  emotion  of  pity  is  aroused  through 
the  fact  that  we  are  seeing  depicted  be- 
fore us  great  characters  that  suffer  more 
than  they  deserve;  and  the  emotion  of 
fear,  because  we  either  consciously  or 
subconsciously  place  ourselves  in  the 
‘victim’s’  boots’. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  separ- 
ated Shakespeare  from  Sophocles.  Dur- 
ing that  span  of  time  a great  change,  or 
shall  we  say  advancement,  took  place  in 
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civilization.  Literature  marked  time  with 
this  change.  It  is  very  logical  to  reason 
that  a comparatively  simple  civilization 
produced  a simple  form  of  tragedy,  and 
a complex  civilization  with  its  more  in- 
tricate problems,  a complicated  form  of 
tragedy.  Our  logic  is  not  at  fault  when 
we  use  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  as  ex- 
amples of  their  times. 

Sophocles  developed  a form  of  trag- 
edy, the  design  of  which  was  simple  and 
the  purpose  unmistakable.  This  Greek 
type  of  tragedy  transported  one  swiftly 
and  unhesitatingly  onward.  The  goal  or 
catastrophe  is  preordained.  There  is  no 
twisting  or  turning.  Superfluities  find  no 
surface  on  which  they  can  fasten  their 
grasp.  Everything  is  open  and  concise. 
In  viewing  a tragedy  of  this  nature,  the 
audience  is  carried  breathlessly  forward 
with  an  action  that  rises  rapidly  to  a 
climax  and  then  gently  and  quickly  the 
motion  subsides.  The  audience  is  left  in 
an  atmosphere  of  ‘moral  consistency’ 
where  the  Gods  reign  and,  with  a picture 
of  “Poor  humanity’s  afflicted  will  strug- 
gling in  vain  with  ruthless  destiny.” 

Keeping  the  different  ages  and  civiliza- 
tions in  which  these  two  exceptional 
artists  existed  in  mind,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Shakespear’s  plays 
contain  many  more  characters  and  are  of 
a much  greater  length.  For,  the  Greeks 
banned  and  condemned  any  passages  of 
mere  eloquence,  while  Shakespeare  filled 
his  pages  with  incidental  things  and  elo- 
quent speeches.  The  clash  in  Shake- 
speare’s tragedies  is  not  between  man 
and  the  Gods,  but  between  character  and 
circumstances.  And  here  we  may  safely 
say  that  his  characterizations  have  never 
been  excelled.  To  Shakespeare  destiny 
was  a configuration  and  integration  of 
character  and  circumstance.  In  his  plays 
character  developes  in  conjunction  with 
circumstances  and  forms  a harmonious 


unit.  An  objection  has  been  raised  by 
Bradley  that  any  large  admission  of  co- 
incidence and  chance  tends  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  casual  connection  of  charac- 
ter, deed,  and  catastrophe.  We  must  ad- 
mit that  chance  does  play  an  important 
role  in  Shakespeare’s  tragedies;  for,  it 
acts  as  the  links  that  hold  some  of  the 
most  vital  parts  of  the  plot  together.  If 
one  link  is  removed,  the  chain  is  separ- 
ated. “Romeo  and  Juliet”  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  above.  In  this  play 
we  find  that  almost  the  entire  plot  hinges 
on  chance  and  on  some  remarkable  co- 
incidences. But  should  these  tricks  of 
fate  and  chance  be  condemned?  Don’t 
we  find  them  prevalent  in  every  man’s 
life?  Every  major  thing  in  our  existence 
depends  upon  thousands  of  small  inci- 
dental, unnoticed  tricks  of  chance.  The 
whole-  universe  is  a gigantic  ‘if.  “Is  it 
therefore  a vice  and  a fault  to  portray 
life  as  it  is,  Mr.  Bradley?" 

Returning  to  Sophocles,  we  may  say 
that  he  plays  his  cards  with  an  open  hand 
and  in  logical  sequence.  Shakespeare, 
however,  is  of  a mystifying  nature  and 
keeps  a joker  up  his  sleeve.  Sophocles’ 
tragedies  have  as  their  characteristic  qual- 
ity one  image  and  one  path.  On  this 
path  and  only  this  path,  the  character 
trod  toward  a definite  and  ultimate 
image.  His  is  an  objective  viewpoint. 

As  has  already  been  suggested  this 
simplicity  is  absent  in  Shakespeare.  His 
tragedies  are  diffusive  and  expansive. 
“Shakespeare  has  elevated  the  whole 
conception  of  plot  from  that  of  a mere 
unity  of  action  obtained  by  the  reduction 
of  the  amount  of  matter  presented,  to 
that  of  a harmony  of  design  binding  con- 
current actions  from  which  no  degree  of 
complexity  is  excluded.”  Yet  even  with 
his  roundness  of  harmony  of  design 
Shakespeare  has  an  incoherent  element  in 
his  writings  which  is  almost  entirely  ab- 
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sent  in  Sophocles.  But,  it  is  the  very 
incoherence  of  purpose,  the  inconsistency 
of  action,  the  complication  of  plot  and 
sub-plot’  which  so  many  critics  condemn 
that  places  Shakespeare  in  a niche  by 
himself.  Tennyson  once  said,  "That  is 
the  glory  of  Shakespeare,  that  he  can  give 
you  the  incongruity  of  things.’’ 

“Shakespeare  is  a wild,  irregular  genius 
in  whom  great  faults  are  compensated  by 
great  beauties."  Personally  I think  Shake- 
speare is  seen  under  a false  light  when 
his  beauties  only  compensate  his  faults. 
We  must  realize  that  Shakespeare  does 
not  strive  to  be  an  artist.  Why  should 
he?  He  is  a genius.  He  does  not  obey 
rules.  He  makes  his  own.  That  is  a 
privilege  granted  to  genius.  We  find  that 
he  has  horrible  crimes  committed  on  the 
stage  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience. 
This  is  in  direct  variance  with  the  dictates 
of  art  which  require  that  a proper  pyschic 
distance  should  be  given  to  fearful  scenes, 
thereby  making  them  esthetic.  Sophocles 
has  all  his  scenes  of  murder  and  crime 
reported  by  messenger  and  obeys  all  the 
rules  of  good  tragedy.  Shall  we,  there- 
fore, place  him  above  Shakespeare?  No, 
we  love  Shakespeare  for  his  very  spon- 
taneity of  action.  We  love  him  because 
he  catches  up  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
that  make  their  home  in  every  heart,  and 
decks  then  out  with  immortal  words  that 
only  a poet  can  mold.  He  examines  life 
in  a subjective  light. 

The  differences  that  we  have  presented 
heretofore  and  those  that  we  are  to  bring 
up  later  are  not  only  differences  due  to 
the  structure,  the  style,  and  the  age  in 
which  these  writers  wrote,  but  are  rather 
of  a more  fundamental  nature,  a dis- 
similarity in  their  philosophy.  Sophocles 
has  a ‘sure-footed’  philosophy.  He  ex- 
plains fate  in  the  terms  of  ‘the  Gods  so 
willed’.  He  strives  to  believe  in  the  per- 
fect justice  of  the  Gods.  He  hopes  and 
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preaches  that  goodness  is  rewarded  and 
wickedness  is  punished.  Therefore,  Soph- 
ocles, although  he  finds  much  to  be  la- 
mented in  life,  is  essentially  an  optimist 
and  a moralist.  Plato  very  aptly  sums  up 
the  Greek  point  of  view  when  he  says 
“A  good  man  is  a happy  man",  This 
philosophy  finds  its  way  more  and  more 
into  Sophocles’  tragedies.  Yet,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  “Oedipus  the  King”  writ- 
ten by  Sophocles  in  his  middle  years  is 
not  a play  of  ‘poetic  justice’,  we  cannot 
say  that  Sophocles  was  always  a firm  be- 
liever of  the  moral  correlation  he  sets 
forth  in  his  later  writings.  However,  these 
uncertainties  disappear  as  he  grows  older 
and  he  finally  becomes  a peaceful  and 
contented  man,  a true  believer  in  the 
Gods. 

In  Shakespeare  we  see  a different  turn 
of  affairs.  He  is  not  a teacher  who  strives 
to  add  to  our  wisdom  nor  a preacher  who 
urges  us  to  elevate  and  cleanse  our  souls. 
He,  in  contrast  to  Sophocles,  is  not  inter- 
ested in  solving  problems.  Shakespeare 
did  not  ask  us  to  be  consoled  by  his  plays 
as  did  the  Greeks.  But,  he  did  ask  us  to 
live  his  tragedies  along  with  him  and 

thereby  to  face  life. 

Shakespeare  is  not  content  to  sit  back 
and  to  believe  dogmatically  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a moral  correlation.  He  cannot 
look  at  life,  watch  its  progress,  watch  the 
gladness  and  sadness  life  brings  without 
exclaiming,  ‘why’?  Life,  that  spectacle 
of  humanity  embroiled  and  enmeshed  in 
a net  of  circumstances  and  human  short- 
comings, struggling  vainly  against  an  in- 
comprehensible barrier  that  bars  them 
from  happiness  and  success.  Shakespeare 
searches  diligently,  yet  futilely  for  a solu- 
tion. However,  he  pierces  the  crust,  that 
comforting  crust  of  ‘moral  consistency’ 
that  is  Sophocles’,  and  finds  underneath 
it  chaos  and  disorder.  He  unearths  a 
universe  in  which  the  innocent  suffer  with 
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the  guilty.  This  injustice  that  is  uncovered 
he  does  not  attempt  to  solve  or  explain. 
Shakespeare  just  honestly  presents  to  us 
the  pictures  he  sees  and  frankly  tells  us 
that  the  ways  of  life  are  inexplicable. 
What  differentiates  him  from  Sophocles 
is  the  fact  that  he  is  an  agnostic,  a skepti- 
cal man.  He  lives  in  this  world.  He 
does  not  look  down  on  it  from  a pedes- 
tal. Shakespeare  learns  from  daily  con- 
tact with  an  unyielding  universe  that 
goodness  does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
happiness. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  good  in  life. 
Shakespeare,  in  what  is  probably  the 
greatest  of  all  his  tragedies,  portrays  for 
us  a character  whose  tragic  flaw  lies  in 
his  very  virtue  of  goodness.  No  one  can 
ever  forget  Othello  with  his  “free  and 
open  nature  that  thinks  men  honest  that 
but  seem  to  be  so”.  Common  sense  is 
an  essential  factor  in  everyone’s  make- 
up. When  that  is  lacking  we  find  even  a 
good  man  suffers.  One  wonders  how 
Sophocles  or  Aeschylus  would  have  criti- 
cized a play  of  this  nature. 

Now,  let  us  bring  up  this  question.  Did 
Sophocles  write  what  he  desired  to  be 
true,  or,  what  he  saw  to  be  true?  Aris- 
totle, as  we  have  previously  stated,  said, 
"A  good  man  is  a happy  man";  but  when 
questioned  on  what  constituted  good,  he 
reluctantly  confessed  that  he  did  not 
know.  Do  we  find  the  same  uncertainty 
prevalent  in  Sophocles?  Does  he  preach 
a law  of  ‘moral  consistency’  because  he 
is  a firm  believer  in  it;  or,  does  he  do  so 
as  a pedagogue  who  wishes  to  raise  his 
students  to  a higher  level,  yet  doubts  his 
own  teachings?  Does  Sophocles  secretly 
bear  the  same  feeling  that  Euripides  ex- 
presses in  "Fate  is  dim  and  all  the  Gods 
obscure?  No,  it  is  almost  a certainty 
that  Sophocles  did  believe  in  a supreme 
equity.  One  cannot  read  his  works  with- 
out being  convinced  that  he  was  too  great 


an  artist  to  be  artificial  or  insincere. 

Let  us  stop  here  for  a little  summary 
of  the  last  few  paragraphs.  We  find  that 
Shakespeare  is  a realist;  Sophocles  an 
idealist.  Shakespeare  portrays  life  for 
us  with  eyes  that  are  remarkably  clear 
and  penetrating.  Sophocles’  vision,  how- 
ever, although  extremely  extraordinary, 
is  slightly  bedewed  with  a mist.  His  re- 
ligious beliefs  constitute  this  mist. 

The  reader  must  certainly  have  noticed 
that  Sophocles  holds  an  inferior  position 
in  this  brief  essay.  It  is  almost  sinful  to 
place  a man  of  Sophocles’  ability  and  art 
second  to  any  mortal,  especially  when 
we  consider  his  great  fertility  of  mind, 
his  excellence  of  diction,  his  perfection 
of  structure  and  the  man  himself.  A 
man  who  "had  enjoyed  youth  to  the  full, 
but  who  could  grow  old  charmingly,  with 
a resignation  at  once  worldly  and  un- 
worldly.” History  tells  us  that  Sophocles 
wrote  over  one  hundred  and  ten  plays 
and  the  last  “Oedipus  Coloneus  when 
he  was  more  than  ninety  years  of  age. 
Surely  the  clay  that  molded  this  man  is 
most  limited  in  supply.  Yet,  when  we 
compare  him  to  Shakespeare,  he  must 
play  second  fiddle.  Sophocles  might  be 
the  greater  artist,  but  certainly  Shake- 
speare is  the  greater  genius.  And  the 
artist  always  has  and  always  will  hold  a 
position  below  the  genius.  Shakespeare’s 
and  Sophocles’  relative  positions  are  best 
brought  out  by  an  analogy  written  by 
Samuel  Johnson,  who  says: 

“The  work  of  a correct  and  regular 
writer  is  a garden  accurately  formed  and 
diligently  planted,  varied  with  shades, 
and  scented  with  flowers;  the  composition 
of  Shakespeare  is  a forest,  in  which  oaks 
extend  their  branches  and  pines  tower  in 
the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  with 
weeds  and  brambles,  and  sometimes  giv- 
ing shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses;  filling 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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THE  CURRIER  AND  IVES 
EXHIBITION 

THE  Currier  and  Ives  exhibition 
which  has  recently  completed  its 
stay  at  the  Lehigh  University  ex- 
hibition hall  was  an  invaluable  delinea- 
tion of  the  great  events  and  outstanding 
personalities  of  the  past  century.  For  the 
place  of  the  Currier  and  Ives  Company  to 
the  nineteenth  century  public  may  be  said 
to  be  comparable  to  the  position  that  the 
confidante  played  to  the  love-sick  heroine 
in  one  of  our  more  romantic  drawing- 
room comedies. 

Currier  and  Ives  have  the  reputation 
as  being  the  swiftest  and  most  accurate 
pictorial  reporters  of  the  century.  As  soon 
as  any  great  events  were  to  happen,  or 
as  soon  as  there  was  any  sort  of  fore- 
shadowing of  a spectacular  occurrence, 
Currier  and  Ives  would  immediately  set 
to  work  upon  a lithograph,  or  a set  of 
lithographs,  which  would  familiarize  the 
country  with  the  event. 

Always  to  be  observed  on  the  walls 
of  the  nineteenth  century  houses,  along- 
side the  tintype  pose  of  a grandfather 
McFadden  or  a grand  Aunt  Isabella,  was 
one  or  more  of  the  three  thousand  Currier 
and  Ives  prints.  Nor  were  these  prints 
confined  only  to  the  walls  of  country 
houses,  for  they  found  their  place  in  man- 
sions, executive  buildings,  bar  rooms,  and 
stables.  Everywhere  they  were  appre- 
ciated and  prized. 

The  lithographs  which  appeared  at  the 
University  were  representative  examples 
of  their  work.  There  were  examples  of 
the  private,  public,  social,  religious,  and 
political  events  of  the  century.  We  view- 
ed, perhaps  with  a slightly  sophisticated 


attitude,  the  portrayal  of  a great  tragedy 
— sentimentality  to  the  nth  degree — 
humor  in  a somewhat  unfamiliar  and  bur- 
lesqued vein — history  distorted  in  order 
to  make  the  country  a land  of  hero  wor- 
shippers— religious  scenes  overdone  in 
order  to  convince  the  evil  ones  that  right- 
eousness was  the  path  of  most  happiness 
and  contentment. 

Currier  and  Ives  might  have  the  appel- 
ation  applied  to  them  of  “crude  artists” 
or  “cartoonists  ’.  Nevertheless,  no  matter 
how  crude  and  unfinished  their  works 
may  be  considered,  they  served  an  aesthe- 
tic purpose.  Their  drawings  and  paint- 
ings, although  in  actual  workmanship  do 
not  convey  the  thought  that  they  were 
executed  by  the  hands  of  genius,  never- 
theless, are  valuable  in  symbolization, 
education,  and  suggestion. 

The  exhibition  contained  a number  of 
lithographs  which  attracted  nation  wide 
notice  during  the  past  century.  For  in- 
stance, the  scene  in  which  Patrick  Henry 
so  feverishly  and  vehemently  shouted  his 
immortal  “Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death”  must  have  thrilled  many  a back- 
woodsman’s spine.  Then,  many  Massa- 
chusetts mothers  must  have  thought  of 
their  sons  at  sea,  when  they  saw  the  por- 
trayal of  the  Yankee  Tar,  ever  so  neat, 
clean,  and  calm,  expounding  forth  in  his 
best  Bostonian  accent  "Don’t  give  up  the 
ship”.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  many 
evenings  of  hilarity  and  argumentation 
were  started  by  one  of  these  prints — for 
instance.  The  Aesthetic  Craze. 

This  thrilling  and  colorful  exhibition  is 
rightly  a prized  possession  because  of  the 
manifold  purposes  it  had  played  and  will 
continue  to  play. 

Joel  E.  Rothenberg 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 

“I  am  waiting  for  someone  and  he 
ought  to  be  here  now.”  She  looked  at 
her  tiny  watch.  “In  fact  he’s  five  min- 
utes late.” 

“Who,”  he  burst  out  in  amazement, 
“a  boy-friend?” 

"Oh  no,"  she  said  with  that  torturing 
smile,  “only  my  husband.” 

God  turned  to  Plato  and  grinned. 

"You’re  pretty  good  on  the  dialectic, 
Plato,  my  son,”  he  said,  “but  could  you 
do  that  well,  considering  the  circum- 
stances?” 

“Perhaps  I could,"  replied  Plato  com- 
placently, “but  I wouldn’t.” 

"Sour  grapes,”  said  God,  "you  would 
if  you  could.” 

"No,  I absolutely  wouldn’t.” 

“Why,”  asked  God. 

“Because,  as  you  must  remember,  Al- 
mighty, I’m  an  advocate  of  platonic  love! 
Sensuality  isn’t  my  line.” 

And  God  turned  away;  Plato  was  too 
smooth  for  him.  He  sighed  and  looked 

about and  on  all  sides  beheld  green, 

very  green  pastures. 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 
the  eye  with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying 
the  mind  with  endless  diversity.  Other 
poets  display  cabinets  of  precious  rarities, 
minutely  finished,  wrought  into  shape  and 
polished  into  brightness.  Shakespeare 
opens  a mine  which  contains  gold  and 
diamonds  in  inexhaustible  plenty,  though 
clouded  by  incrustations  and  debased  by 
impurities.” 

In  conclusion,  may  I say  that  both 
Shakespeare  and  Sophocles  have  reached 
immortal  heights  of  fame  and  they  will 
forever  be  immune  to  the  flight  of  time. 
The  pillars  they  have  built  reach  tower- 
ingly  into  the  sky  and  it  seems  futile  to 
hope  that  any  mortal  will  again  reach 
their  summits. 


COMPLIMENTS 

OF 


AMERICAN  HOTEL 

AND 

BUS  TERMINAL 

BUSSES 

Low  Travel  Rates  for  Everywhere 
“SEE  US” 

RESTAURANT 

Regular  Lunch  and  Dinner  — 50c 
(ala  Carte) 

Special  Rates  for  Students  Who  Will 
Take  Meals  Regularly 

ROOMS 

When  your  folks  or  friends  come  to  see 
you.  Large,  comfortable  rooms.  Rates 
reasonable. 

BROAD  & NEW  STS.,  BETHLEHEM 
J.  R.  Bryden,  Prop. 
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FOR  STYLE,  QUALITY 

and 

LOW  PRICES 
— SEE— 

LIPKIN’S 

462-8  Main  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


"Smart  Styles  Without  Extravagance’’ 

LEE  JASP AN 

“The  Man’s  Shop” 

8 West  Fourth  Street 

The  home  of  FRENCH,  SHRINER  and  URNER  SHOES 


DO  YOU 

SEND  THE  REVIEW  HOME? 

$1.00  per  year 


PRESCRIPTIONS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

EDWIN  H.  YOUNG 
DRUG  STORES 

Allentown,  Pa.  — Bethlehem,  Pa 

“It’s  a Pleasure  to  Buy  at  Young’s” 
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DIETRICH’S 

MOWRER’S 

Fraternity 

PASTEURIZED 

HEATING  - PLUMBING 

MILK 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

Mcllvain  Oil  Burners 

MOWRER’S  DAIRY 

15-17  West  Third  Street 

BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

AUSTIN  ELECTRIC 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 
OF 

E.  W.  Austin,  Prop. 

EVERYTHING  ELECTRICAL 

UEATA  LUNCH  CAR 

218  West  Third  Street 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Messrs. 

Kurtz  - Printer  - Sass 

Phone  2236 

Proprietors 
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THE  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  CO. 

1 

Invites  Every  Lehigh  Student 
to  examine  their 
Special  Lehigh  Stamped  Paper 

— at — 

SUMMIT  STREET 
COFFEE  SHOP 

SNYDER’S  DRUG  STORE 

— 

Headquarters  for 

LIGHT  LUNCH 

Parker  - Waterman  - Le  Boueff  - Chilton 
Unbreakable  Fountain  Pens 

DELICATESSEN 

LEHIGH  PIPES 

— 

HAROLD  B.  SNYDER 

Bethlehem’s  Standard  Drug  Stores 

Fourth  and  New  Streets 
Tenth  Avenue  and  Broad  Street 

Near  Alumni  Memorial  Bldg. 
220  Summit  Street 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

OFFERS 

FOUR-YEAR  COURSES  IN 

HOTEL 

BETHLEHEM 

FIREPROOF 

THE  BEST  HOTEL 

Arts  and  Science 
Business  Administration 
Chemical  Engineering 
Chemistry 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 
Engineering  Physics 
Industrial  Engineering 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgical  Engineering 
Mining  Engineering 

in  the 

LEHIGH  VALLEY 

FOR  INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 

George  B.  Curtis,  Registrar 

LEHIGH  UNIVERSITY 

BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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OUR  DISPLAY  ROOMS 
EDUCATE 

IN  MODERN  SANITARY  PLUMBING  for  the  HOME  — OFFICE  — 
SCHOOL  and  FACTORY 

A visit  here  will  prove  of  interest 
whether  you  are  a house  owner  or  not. 

ONE  OF  THE  SHOW  PLACES  OF  OUR  CITY 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

Allentown,  Pa.  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Easton,  Pa.  Lansdale,  Pa. 

DISPLAY  ROOMS— 

926  Hamilton  Street  : : : : Allentown,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK 
E.  P.  WILBUR  TRUST  CO. 

LEHIGH  VALLEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
BETHLEHEM  NATIONAL  BANK 
BETHLEHEM  TRUST  CO. 

GOSZTONYI  SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  CO. 

BETHLEHEM  - PENNSYLVANIA 
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Jas.  E.  Matthews  Ralph  J.  Walter 

President  Vive- Pres.  & Mgr. 

Bethlehem  Electric 
Construction  and  Supply  Co. 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF 

ELECTRIC  SUPPLIES 

Fixtures  - Wiring 

GENERAL  CONTRACTING 

KRE^SGE  HOME 

74  West  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Telephone  1631 

FURNISHING  CO. 

Graybar  Radios  General  Electric  Motors 

THE  ELECTRIC  SHOP 

where  the  highest  type  of 
ELECTRICAL  MERCHANDISE 
is  Sold  and  Guaranteed 
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JOIN 


The 

AMERICAN 
RED  CROSS 


(This  space  contributed  by  the  Lehigh  Review) 
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Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

General  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

PLANTS 

BETHLEHEM  STEELTON  CAMBRIA  LEBANON  COATESVILLE 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Steelton,  Pa.  Johnstown,  Pa.  Lebanon,  Pa.  Coatesville,  Pa. 

LACKAWANNA  MARYLAND  HARLAN 

Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  Wilmington,  Del 


McClintic-Marshall  Corporation 

Subsidiary  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 
General  Offices:  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WORKS 


CARNEGIE 
Carnegie,  Pa. 


LEETSDALE  RITER-CONLEY  RANKIN 


Lettsdale,  Pa. 


Rankin,  Pa. 


POTTSTOWN 
Pottstown,  Pa. 


STEELTON 
Steelton,  Pa. 


BETHLEHEM 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 


BUFFALO 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 


GARRIGUES 
Dunellen,  N.  J. 


HEDDEN 
Hillside,  N.  J. 


HAY 

Newark,  N.  J. 


MORAVA  KENWOOD 

Chicago,  111. 


LOS  ANGELES 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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